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SIR, 


| A N inquiry into the cauſes of the ger era cala - 


7! ities which aitct the commerci 1 avd mann factpr- 
ing intersſts, and the connexion which heſe ray 
have with the meaſures of government, ſeems pra- 
p:rly addr. t{2d ro you as the Miniſter of the Crown, 
and the le. der of the Honſe of Commons. | 

A concurrence of tortune and talents has raiſed 


you to a degree ot contequence in the pab't” eye 


which no other 5 Pw? avid 1al of the Age Has Atta ined, 
and your friends having aicribed to vou much of 


our late unexumple i proſperity, your ene nies vil 
do'tbtl-fs impute to you our preſent unp:rall-lel 
dire“! Pirtv zeal may blind the one and the o- 
er, but the ibj-& oi the preſeut inquiry -1ult in 

very point of view preis with peculiar force on 
1 mind. 

Uhe writer of this was one of the warwveſt ef 
your adTirers. The progreſs of time and of events 
b s cooled his enthnfi iſm reipectiag von, but hs 
not, 4+ 15 often the caſe, turned it into ho#til:; - 

N ++! >» lifpoſed to offend or flatter, he would de- 
lu. er lis cutinent. with the dcterchec due to your 
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unneceſſary to prove. 
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extraordinary talents, but with the earnefinefs 


and ſolemuity ſuited to tlie prelent criſis of hun. an 
affairs. 


That the calamities which affect ovr commerce 
and manufactures are great bevond example, it is 


The unprecedented and a- 
larming meaſures which are reiorted to-in parlia- 


ment to preveut the univerie] wreck of credit, put 


this beyond a doubt. It does not however ſecin to 


be generally obſerved that theſe calamities are not 
pecular to Britain. Bankrup:cies have jpread and 


az preading every where over the continent of Fu- 


rope, through Frar.ce, Hulland, Germany, Poiand, 
Ruilia, Italy, and Spin, and every where vtivate, 
as well as public credit, is impaired or deſtroyed, 
If the mjury to cer:merce and m:nufaftures' be 
n.ore felt in Britain than ellewhere, it is hecauſe we 
hive had more con merce _ nanufactures to be 
injured. And this reaſon, which explains why Bris 
tain tvffers apparently more than the other king- 
dows of FEurcpe, will alto explain why the different 
towns and counties of Britain ſuffer at preſer.t ex- 
actly in proportion te their former commercial pro- 
ſperity. In one reſpect England differs at this j; ne- 
tae from not of the other European nation 
our public credit is vet tolerahly found. — M hilſt 
the govern ents Cf Ruſſia, Avitria, Poland, France, 


and Sp in ate either bankr» pt, or on the verge of 


bu kruptey, and have had recoutie to practices that 
diiler little frem open 1apine. 
I ſtate theie facts on authorities to ſome of which 
I ſhail a de as * go on, but T believe that you will 
admit them t or ce as vnaneittionable. 
To ſeek fer the origin of ſuch general c lamities 
with-n the preci Rs of ; a fingle kingdom, is to labour 


to no p rpote. They are to bet. aced, as it af Fears, 


to the p evolence and extention ef the war iv ſtem 
throughout H 1:07e, fupporte: as it has been by the 
univerial adoptien f the finding tvſtem +s this 


idea has not been laid betore the public, as perhaps 
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ft may not have preſented iticl{ folly even to your 
NING; nes it EQS to be uf the utincit inpor- 
tunce, | mit beg icave to uufold it at lows long un, 
and. th-w its applicatiou to our own diitretics 
Spcculacive men, dir, in the retirement. of their 
Cott have uetuhicd ty cuntemp. ate the progreis 
ol knovleuge, and to ihew its ha PPY eſte s on the 
condit on of ow; 4pecics. The truth teens to be as 
Wa: a.tcrted by Loa Bacon, that “ Knowledge is 
p.wer, or to Iprak mo e popul ty, that power is 
increaicd in proprriucn to kuowiedge, But the ef- 
fc.t> Of power ou hama hippines depend on the 
wiidom and b-nevulence by whiCi itis unected, and 
where the e ate not to:nd in à corre :\poading de- 
gice, an iucrea e of power cuſt often add tothe mi- 
{crics of the human race. Without however dip ut- 
ing the happy infi-i2enoes of Lhe progrets of know— 
ledge on the whole, it may be doubted whether thete 
bare extended in any considerable degrees to the ge- 
nctal political lyttem, wid it ma) be clearly ihe why 
that its elle ets on che inte courie of nations with each 
other have been hitheito in many refpects njuriviise 
Among lavages the nisaus ot intercourie are res» 
ſtricted to tribes wao ure neigubours, and ho ilities 
are confined in te {ame manner As kuowiedge 
iucreales, cheſe means are nultipied and exten iced, 
aud nations not in immediate vicintty, Iearn ty mau 
le in each other's affairs. I'his 15 abundantly prov 
ed in the hiitory of European nations. auong whim 
treaties oflenſtve _ Jeiealtre have, wich their co n- 
munication with each other, been conſtantly in- 
creaſing tor the ty * centuries; and war, withe 
out becoming leſs frequent, have become far more 
general, b oody, and expenlièe. The balance of 
power, a notion {pringing up among tatelmen to- 
wards the end of the 15th century, llas been a prin- 
Cipal cauie boch of the frequency and LIC estennve— 
net of modern wars; the religious diſtiu ins warnck 
divided Europe alter the period ot che 1c iuna- 


Tx) 


tion, have alſo been te cane or the pretext of free 
quent hoſtilities; nd he ſuppo gd ni of crow: 5, 


an exprethon the mor: da gerous t om the ob cr 


of its mea .in 4 has been conitantly enumerate .- 
mong the reaions which j iſtifiæd the inhabit nt ef 
diferent countries in ruthing to the deſtruction of 
each other. 

Wars thus originating in can'es data 1 to a ſe- 
mi hurbarous ſtate of ſociety have been ex ended in 
other reſpects by the progreſs of knowledge and its 
effects on the arts. To this we are to attribute 
many of the improvements in the cience of de- 


ſtruckion, and in tne ſcience of finance: to this e- 


ſpectally we are to attribut the funding Hſtem. which 
at once multipiied the means of warte twenty» 
told, and which after anticipating and cxhaulting 
the public revenue in almoſt every nation of Euro] e, 
ſeems at length to approach the point fo clearly for e- 
told, when it muſt p oduce a ſyſtem of gene. al 
peace, or of univerſal deſolation. 

The Italian Republics, according to Dr. Smith, 
firſt invented funding from them it paſſed to 
Spain, and from the Spa. iards to the reſt of the 
European nations The practice of funding com- 


menced in England with our national debt during 


the war which terminate d in the peace at Ryſwick 
in the year 1697, and it his been the means by which 
this debt hs accumu.ated to its prelent enormous a- 
mount. The ſyſtem itielf is preciſely the ſame as to 
the community, thut mortgaging the revenue of an 
eilate to ra'le a preſent ſum of .noney, is to the in- 
dividual. The income mortgaged by the individual 
ariſes perhaps from land, that of the ſtate from o e 
or more taxes, and both in the one caſe and in the 
other, this mortgage is for the payment of the inte- 
reſt of the ſum horrowed. The individual general- 
ly engages to repay the principal when demanded 
the ſtate never does this. but while the intereſt is re- 
g. larly diſchargze:!, and the country is tolerably 
proſperous, the ſecmity given by the ſtate, being 


(-$-:3 
transferable, finds 2 ready market, and thus the ab - 
l. ption ef che capital, as tar as rc. pects the creuior 
of che ate, is in a great mature remedied. 
he chevenience of the funding y ite n to thoſe 
who adminiſter the governt ents of Euope is obvi— 
ous It en bles them cn the commencement of 
- wa's to mu tiply their 1cfour. es for the mo: ent, 
perhaps twenty told. Ptevio 1s to this iavention, A 
tx railing five hu d. ed thouſu, d pounds arnuailys 
would have ftrengthencd the hands of government 
by this fam oniy, but under the tunding ;y3 iten, 
tlie tax being mortgaged ior ever tor as much n. re 
as it will pay the ang ual mereit of, biings into the 
treaſury the capital ium t once, that is, ten or per- 
haps twe've millions. It is true this ipendtht itt ex- 
pendi'ure mult bring a day of reckoning But 
what then? Thote who adminiitcr the public reve- 
nue, are 1.0t ownei's ef the eſtate, but in ge eral, te- 
nants at will, or at moi, have a lite intere:'t in it on- 
ly. The practice of mort aging the public revenue 
during wars prevents the people tion fecling the in- 
mediate pretture of the expeice, by tralsferring it 
in a great mealwe to poſterity. & inihers look to 
the prelent moment, and delight in expedients tht 
may de!ay the evil day.— When it comes, it docs not 
m l probebility tall on theſe with «hom the vaſe 
chief origina.ed. They are no longer in power; 
tlie, are perhaps in their graves, and removed from. 
the complaints and wrongs of their injured coune 
try. | 
It is however but candid to acknowledge, that we 
have ſeen you acting on a tvpericr ſyitem; incurr in 
the odium of prepoling new taxcs to diſcharge tae 
wrtereils cf debts contracted in ſupport ot meatures 
which you had unifo ay or poled, and teaching an 
almott exhau'ted perple to,pcar ſtil! heavier bur» 
thens, rathe: than facrifice thei: future good, or vi- 
olate che eternal obligations of juitice!— hen was 
your Jay ot triumph. | 
Hali-iafocmed men have ſometimes contended 
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examined 12 lubject, 1 the 


"What the national debt is 4 tional rod, To enter 
at large 1 11 Rei: . 
phie 1 ce this pol 401 der 14 6 te! 


ments iS 2135. te , par- 


* Lullitis und 


h ve been fien te te... 1 „ ine be 14011 


ta th et lone accidencal advent iges have ut ien 
f:.-m the tra se. aute a n 


2 * K tagte ziatul t (t tre 
.eu 1:65 given to bib. carers; macs of 
CY HINCTC A: Dc PEriLY : 


nie fave pro goted C'} CULA® 
tin, ara attcd in tome ette lige a dient) of 
we:l-{ecared paper money: Dat tws elf, „enges 
Tat it is cemengzut and nacertitin, la no reip. kt 
compenſates for the evils ariti g ir»m the pr: ure 
©! taxes, the tucreQled rate ef wages, a &d he wich- 
drawing 0, an ünmenie capital trons productive to 
unproductive labour“ 

Without e vb :rrattiig o ovr{clves with complicated 
ideas, it may be at once A ted, that a nation wa ch 
gocs o bocrowing and mertga zin g With ut redeem. 
ing its funds. must at et ke an individual, be- 
cou bunkrup!, an that the ruin this produces will 
correipoiid ty tun. magnate of tl:15 rer lis 
hae been all along civuy foricen by thoſe who have 
e predictiens Of tome 
enlig hene men u, to tu ſu n of debt under which 
the nation mul become bankrupt having turned 
out ialiacious, i] t N ſuppolcdtiailne 
principle on » picl th 222 pr. gicbons Were Gunded was 
mn itlelt talſe. But awning thi Mr. Hume pre- 
dicted that a debt f bad eto wow d bring 
on n tonal baikroptcy, be cried in his calculation 
only from not forieemg the mf ence of the progr. is 
ot cnowled: e on che niet't] arts aud che ind eated 
ſources ot revenue nich would thus be opened. 


© un the Wealth of os 


+ ir docs net appar tnet Vir. Home was the author ef ihis 
prediction, which has been grreraily efcrived to him.—it is 
however evident from bis «ffay en publie credit that he did 
not foreſce the grear am--unt to which the debt night be care 
red, à circumitunce catily explained. 
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The ſurprizing advonces oi chem tre, and the ef- 
fe Oi lis ApPC-UCU W uννhjjͥÿjͤuct res the wonders 
fal conibinations oi cheat ttly a G echtnics, tor 
the reduction of tbour — (eie Ar the happy nears, 
by which b.nkruptcy lus been Wc) averte ws 


The tecurity of pre peity and he iyirit of aboriy 


diſfuſc a through the Dain, have Calied forth tlie 
talents of or penpt:. Eritat has g: Own progpervus 
in pite of the wietched politics vi her rules. — lhe 


Ben us oi W att, Wedge, 4 d Arkwri zht, haus 


counteradded the expence aud 10 of the 1meris 
can war. 

Are we to go on for ever in thi: extraord-nary ca- 
reer It is impolſibie! the jources through which 
we have been enubied tv ſuſtaiu our enormous bure 
then are in a great meaſure dried up, our burthens 
theniſelves are increating, and the u hole tabric of 
our proiper ty totters to its bac! 

Our pI otperity depends CI cOommerce: commerce 
requires peace, and all the world is at war—this is 
the thurt and the melancholy hiſtory of our ſitu- 
ation. The th. ck i» feit in England mere than 
eliewhere, becauie as was laid before, E ngland 1 is 
more commercial than any other nation, bat it per- 
vades more or lets the continent of Europe, from St. 
Peter ſourgh to Leghorn: the þ ſtary of commerce 
records no calamicy to fevere and to extenſive, Of 
the houtes that retnain {olvent, it is known, that the 
gre-tcr part are {trugeling with diidicultics: that thete 
are hou Iy increaſing; and that diitruit and diſma 
prevail univerlelly. in Brian as | thill have occa» 
fien to ſhew, our n:ercantile diitreties are aggiavated 


by the iniprud aut confidence, ariling out of extra- 


* I might have anſwered this queſtion in the words of 
Mr Chuimers. iv his“ Comparative Eſtimate,” where he very 
juitly decides, that we can go on incurring debt and fre ſu 
taxes, oniy while commerce and mauutactures increaſe in 4 
correſponding degree This maſt-riy work will throw much 


licht en our preſent ſituatiouz Lord Hawkeſbuty will de well 
to per ule it ouce nor. 


. 
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_ ordinary proſperity, « hich produced a very general 


overtrading ot capital, and in ſome places a ſpirit of 
very unjuſtifiable ſpeculatienz but ou the continent, 
where bankrnptcy and dictreſs be egan firſt, the 1.14 
prud-nce of the mercantile ſyſtem ſeems to have 
bad lit le thare in the failures, which may be traced 
aimoit ent rely to the wir politics of the ruling pow- 
ers, and the dreadful practices by which theſe have 
been ſupported. 

Whoever examines the hiſtory of the military eſ- 
tablilhmenis of the diife-ent European nations will 
fin:i that they have been for more than two hun- 
dred years almoſt every where encre i\ng. The 
means of ſupporting this encreaſe may have b-en 
found, in part, in the giadual augmentation of opu- 


le ce and population, which perhaps has taken 
place pretty generally, in ſpite of the burthen ef 


theſe eitabliſhments —Bur the very great and ſud- 
den enereaſe of the armies bronght into the field 
in the latter end of the laſt, and the beginning of the 
preſent century, is clearly to He attributed to the 
funding ſytem, which about this time became al- 
mott univerſal. From this period the ſtanding for- 
ces of Ew ope during peace have been graduall\ ard 
regularly augmenting as before, and each ſucceſ- 
five war his produced more numerous and bet- 
ter appointed armies than that which preceded. 
— The forces employed the expenſe incurred, a d 
the deliru&ion produced in the war which termi- 
nated in the peace of i764, f.r exceeded whate- 
ver was before known in the an als of hiſtory. S itl- 
ated ard exhauſted with ſlaughter the nations of 
Chriſtendom ſink down into a ſho:t lived repoſe. 

This was ſoon diſturbed by the & mprefs of Ruſſia, 
whoſe reign has involved her ſubjects in perpetual 
di tretlcs, her neighhours in conſtant alarms, nd 


has filled the eatiern parts of Europe with repeated 
carnage *. In the weſt, the torch of war wus rekin- 


® This fingular woman alfcRs to be a patroneſs of learns 


Seri” 
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dled by Fngland, and a conflict with her awn colo - 
nies aided by France, more fruitle!s, fierce, à d 
bloody than the war of 1756, diſſeveren her em- 
pire added a hundred millions to her Jen, and 
fix millions annually to her ſtandi g taxes *. 

During thele operations in the eaſt and welt, the 
centre of Europe was ugit ted by the reitie!s aud 
pragmatic temper ot the Emperor J»{eph. This un- 
wilt and unfurtunate but not ill intentio ed prince, 
was happily contrulle-l by the talents ot the great 
Frederick, who for the laſt twenty years of hs hie 
cultivat-d the arts of peace, and on ſeveral oc: ſions 
ſtifled the flam s of a general war. 'l he example 
of the King of Pruſſia, however and the mutual jea- 
louſy of the contine tal powers, wonderfully inc: call 
ed the armies of the continent, and during his reign 
the peace eltabliſhment of Germany, a country con- 
taining leis than eighteen millions of peopl., roſc o 
five or ſix hundred thouſand ſoldiers! By his fu- 


perior policy the King of Pruſſia indeed contr:ve.i to 


render his army comparatively little burthe::lome 


ing. and is not deſtitute of what they call the princely virtues. 
She has had a kind of humour of ſending her picture in g 14 
ſnuff boxes to literary men in different parts of Europe Pra ſe 
has been openly beſtowed on her by Zimmerman, and indeed 
inſinuated by Robertſon. Importial hiſtory will record the 
ſteps by which the wife of Peter III. aſcended bis throne ; it 
it will tell of 30,000 urks maſſacred in cold blood at ifnacl; 
it will detcribc the firſt and the ſecond divifien of Polaud; 
and the annaliſt of better times may record this auguit p- 
troneſs of letters“ as the ſcourge of the human race. | 

* By the firſt of theſe wars we conquered America, by the 
ſecond we loſt it, and thus a balance was ſtruck but two hun- 
dred millions of debt was incurred, and five hundred thou - 
fand lives ſacrificed! —++ What hath pride prefitcd us? Or 


. 46. what good hath riches with our vaunting brought us? All 


** theſe things are paſſed away like a ſhadew, and a a pult 
*+ that haſted by. 


Wiſdom of Solomon. 
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to his ſubjects, and died with his treaſury full +, 


But Auſtria, aud all the inferior powers of Germa- 
ny have been long very poor. The wants of Joſeph 


were great, thoſe cf Leopold greater, and thoſe of 


the preſent Emperor are extreme Ruſſia is abſo- 
lutely bankrupt, and the whole body of the peaſan- 
try reduced to the moſt wretched poverty. Spain 
languiſhes under an immenſe load of debt, and the 
ſame may be ſaid of Holland, Portugal, and as I 
am informed of the northern powers The ſituation 
of France needs not to deſcribed. 

A philoſophical mind will diſcover in every page 
of hiſtory, and will lament, while it excnſes, the 


Fatal ignorance of thoſe by whom nations have been 


governed. General invectives againſt ſuch charac- 
ters are however unjuſt; the Rulers of the world 
onght to be approached with mingled reſpect and 
pity. Supreme power to its proper exerciſe requires 
perfect wiſdom, and monarchs as well as miniſters 
are weak, fallible and ignorant, like ourſelves. 


Hence it is that we find them in all ages waſting 


the little hoards of property acquired by privare 
induſtry, in projects of fooliſh vanity, or of ſtill 
more fooliſh ambition. And hence it is that, dur- 


ing the laſt century. we have ſeen them co:.vert even 


the acquiſitions of ſcience and of the arts, riſing 
unprotected in ſociety, to the ſame fatal purpoſes ; 


carrying the furv of war by this means into the moft 


remote ſeas and regions, and exhauſting not only 


the patrimony of a ſingle generation in their raſh 


and ruinous projects, but that of new generations 
of men for a long ſucceſſion of years, 

In the order of Providenee, great evils bring 
their own remedics, and the funding ſyſtem, by 
exh-uſting the means of ſupporting war, has a ten- 
dency to prodnce univerſal peace. But it is me- 


lancholy to reflect on the national bankruptcies, 


+ His ſucceſſor it is generally underſtood, has nearly, if 


not entirely diſſipated his treaſures, 


| „ 
which it muſt probably render genera) in the firſt 
initance. Their effects will vary as the people are 
more or lets comercial, more c lels emighiendd. 
They may for a time net the chains of deiputilm, 
as in Ruſſia, or raite a bloody anarchy on the ruias 
of monarchy as in France. A lyitem ot general 
peace, adopt-d ſpzedily, may avert a great part of 
the calamities which hang over F. ur ope; buc while 
Puſſion and prejudice ſo generally predominate, this 
alas! is rather an object of our withes than our 
hopes. 

It ougkt however to make a Jeep impreſſion on 
thoſe who are entruſted with the happineſs of na- 
tions, that the diret cauſe of all the troubles in 
France, was the lavith expenditure of its old go— 
veinment tupported by the funding 1yitem. The 
war of 1756, and that undertaken for the Ameri- 
cans, brought this tyiiem to its criſis; the revenue 
was more than anticipated by the interett ef debts 
ard the expenſe of the government; freſh taxes 
could nut be collected; the people called loudly tor 
a redreſs of grievances; the court gave way; po- 
pular aſſem hes were ſummoned, and followed each 
other in rapid ſuccefſion; the current of cpinion 
fet ſtronger every day azaintt every thing citablith 
ed: the populuce found their ſtrength; numbers, 
inttead of wiſdom, begun to govern; the pracuce 
of change bg t ah bit of hangings aud proper ty 
and principles were {wept away * 

1 

it is the fate of deſpotic goveruments to be placed in 
general in the hands of tools; aud where fully commands, it 
is ignorance alone that can be obedient. Nothing ever was 
ſo palpably abſurd as the principles on which France mingied 
in the American war She wiſhed to weaken Eugland, and 
threw her force into the American ſcale. We had got inte 
a centeft which muſt have been long, expenſive, and finally 
unſucceſstal, even had the abſolute conqueſt of the colonies 
crowned the firſt yeacs of the war. We were likely, tam 
our pride and prejudices, to perſevere to the uttermoſt, and na- 
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Happily for England, by great and virtuous ex- 
ert.0 '5 ihe eicaped in the year 1783 the bankrupt» 
cy which France tcurred, Ihe etiects ot continue 
ed PuAace ON 4 Nall iuch as ours, are beyond cal- 
cu ation National co: dence and credit being re- 
forced, our manuiactures ſpread over the condinents 


tional beubrupt y could only have arreſted our career. 
France might have looked on in tecurity, taken the epportu» 
ni'y of the calm to have arranged her tinances, reformed her 
abuics, aid ttrengthened hericlt by the arts of peace. She 
mt have riten on our 1vins, the empreſs oi the ſea, and the 
arvitreſs of Europe. — She openly intertered——the diſeaſe 
which ſeemed lingcring and m tal, ſuddenly became viulcut; 
a criis took pace; we thiew off he colonies, acknowledged 
their independence, and reaſſumii the arts of peacc, became 
iu a tcw years more profpcrous than before. in the mean 
time France had received a mortal wound; to prevent be 
war jrom bee) ming unpopular under the exiſting burthens. ſhe had 
carried it on withour new taxes, by borrowing only When 


peace came, this new debt was to be provided for——the 
| People were poor, Giltuutented, and what was worſt of all, 


they were in ſome degree enlightened —the rcſt is known. 
he policy of the powers which are combined againſt 
Frince, is of the mme weak and f oliſh Kind. The folly and 


the crimes of France rendered a civil war inevitable. and Eu- 


rope night have Iwoked on in ſ.fety and peace, This nighty 
pc: pic, weakened t-y inteſtine diviſions, would have been no 
longer formidable; anc the proceſs of their experiments on 
government, if left to itfelf, would have been fruitful of 
Ifiors of the moſt im portant kind. The neighbouring mo- 


naehe met at Pilliitz and agreed te invade France the firſt 


convenient opportunity Ihe tieoty was diſcovered; it gave 
victory to the 1cpubiicans without a conteſt; a civil war was 
pic veriied; ard the banter of Jacobiniſm reigned triumphant, 
Th- ail ed powers have carried their treaty into effect; but 


being berthened with debt already and the (tate of the pu- 


dlic wind requiring to be particu/arly conſulted at preſent, they 
are, like Fruce of old, carrying et on by borrowing without 


lay :ug ve taxes, icavig this for the ſeaſon ot peace. Ihe 


a> © 


( 
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of the old and the new world, and our revenne roſe 
on the bajts of circulation to its late unexampled 
height. A paper currency ot promiilo;y notes and 
ot bills of exc1inge was a necctl.ry contequence, 
and this which ought to have repreiented ipecie or 
nierchandue only, bec me ina teaion of ungular 
Prolpe ity the repretentaiion of almoit every kind of 
property fixed and unhxed 

in the mean time aturs on the continent aſſum- 
ed a hoitile aipect. Lhe allied powers began to 
arm; France au med alto, Arma vents in couns 
tries, comparatively ſpeaking little commercial, re- 
quired ipecie it probably flov ed freely from Eng- 
land, tor a paper ci cu. auon wpplied its place "There 
armaments rendered the peop.c, as well as the go- 
vernments poor, by dininithiug and oppreſſing pro- 
ductive labour, abſorbing the wealth that ſhould 
have been e nployed in private indufity, and ob- 
ſtructiag con mercial iutercourle. Hence our cul- 
tomers did not pur chale, or did not pay tor our 
manutaRtues, aud they began to remain on our 
hai.ds. | | 

Certain cireumſtances however prevented for a 
tie our feeliug the ſuli effect of the war politics on 
the continent. in tue firit place we were at peace, 
and had declared tor a peace-iyitem, while the zelt 
of Europe was agitited, and under arms. Hence 


our tuhds became a favourite object of purchaſe for 


thole momed men 0: the con inent who withed to 
fecure their property met tums, it is iaid, Hows 
ed in trom Fance and ihe row countries, and the 
prices of itock :vie tur a tine, wich the decline of 


Emperor | am told gives nine per cent for money, to prevent 
the im pi ſition of tus, and yet it is aid that the unreaſun- 


able people of Vienna are net ſartsficd. 


So tur the policy of th: powers now allied againſt France, 
and that of France herſelf in the American war, are preciſely 


imer How tar the effects may correipond is in the wemb 


oj time. 


1 


eur export of mannſactures, and the efflux, as it 


ſuould ſeem, f the p: ecious metals. 


Another circu.nitance operated in our favour. 
The war on the continent increa:ed the demand for 
particular manutactu es, from Germany, and more 
eipeciilly fron France birmingham felt this, is. 


did Vorkthire. Burnny tor combat, the Sans Cu- 


Hirte, ruthei into the field ——and Arms! arms and 
clothing! was echoed from Picardy to Provence. 
Theſe demands c nl ouly be ſupped by Englind. 
France had ruined her credit by her ſecond revolu- 
tion; ſhe mult come to market with ipecie; and her 
gold and ſilver might have reiled with us. Our true 
olicy was clear. 

By this time however the ſympathies of the diffe- 
rent parties in England were excited to ſuch a de- 
gree by the (tate of things on the continent, that the 


dict tes of found reaſon could no longer be Feard; 


and the wickedneſs of the rul ng party in France 
having perpetrated one del berate and dreadful mur- 
der, calculated to awake the horror ef men in an ex- 
traordinary degree, the ori .in4l friends uf the rev o- 
lution became mute; che once ſacred n.me of Li- 


berty itſelf became offenſive ; the alarmiſts roſe ſud- 


denly in numbers and force; clamours and indigna— 
tion (prung up in every quarter: and midſt a wild 
uproar of falie terror, and of virtuous ſympathy, 
the nation was piunged headlong into this dread- 
ful war! 

One powerful voice indeed was heard above the 
Aorm, but the accents of reaſon and truth ounded 
like treaſon to an irricated people, and our rulers 
je ined in the general outcry ; the friends of peace 
incurred the fouleſt calumnies of the day, but ſe- 


cured to themſelves the pureſt ad'uiration when 


paſſion and prejudice ſhall be no more. 

War came; and laſt on its heel: a dreadful train 
of evils—bankruptcy followed bankruptcy in rapid 
ſucceſſion, our reiources ſeemed to vanith, diſtroſt 
and terror ſeized the mercantile world, and the 


* 


ö 
Bank of England itſelf partook, as it is reported, 
of the ger:cral alarm. In the mean time you are 
ſaid to have declared in your lace, that these evils 
had no connexion w th the war, and Mr Dundas 
aſſured us that they aroſe from our extraordinary 
proſperity. Similar language is made utc of by the 
artizans of +dminiltration every where, and it is 
h that this dreadful error ſhould be publicly un- 
veiled. | 
In a ſcaſon of general peace and great proſperity, 
Private as well as public credit hid ariſen to an extra- 
ordinary height, and, from cautes very obvious, but 
which it would be tedious to enumerate, paper mo- 
ney became in a great meaſure the medium of cir- 
eulation. This paper conſiſted of two kinds; of 


dills of exchange payable at different dates, and ge- 
-nerally diſcountable; and of promiſſory notes, iſ- 
ſued by the Bank of England and private Banking» 


houſes, payable in ſpecie on demand. T he credit 
of each of theſe depended on their repreſenting a 
property real and fecure. The promiſſory notes 
were indeed ſuppoſed to repreſent ſpecie at all times 


ready on demand, but in reality reſted for their ere - 
dit on the baſis of ſome fixed property within the 


kingdom, and frequently on londed eſtates; the 
bills of exchange depended for their circulation en 
the joint credit of the drawer and the geceptor, and 
repreſented in a great meaſure property out of the 
kingdom; perhaps on the ſeas, in the Weſt Indies, 
on the eoaſt of Africa, in America, or on the con- 
tinent of Europe.“ By me-ns of this medium 2 
vaſt qu intity of fixed property was brought, as it 
were, into a ſtate of activity; the paper money in 
circulation, every kind included, amounting, as [ 
have been told, to a { m that ſeems almoſt incre- 
dib'e! + The effects of a war on a paper medium, 


This ſubje& is very elegantly and fully explained in a 
pamphlet intitled “ Thoughts on the Cauſes of the preſent 
« Failures,” publiſhed by Johnſon, 

+ Twe hundred millions, | 
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ſu h as I have deſcribed may be eaſily ĩimagined. 
It muſt diminiſh the ſecurity of all property on the 
ſeas. in our iflands, on the coalt of *trica, &c and 
of courſe deſtroy or impair the credit of all bills of 
exchange running o, the validity of ſuch preperty. 
If the property itſelf during a war would not e ſily 
find a purchaſer, neither would a bill reſting on that 
property. The property elf however might ſtill 
be ſale ble, though a a diminifhed value; but this 
would not be the caſe with a bill of exchange, which, 
i it does not paſs for the ſum it is drawn for, will 
paſs for nothing, and is thrown out of circulation, 
The manner in which this diſtreſſed our Weſt In- 
dia houſes is well known. The degree of hazard 
of our iſlands was perhaps over rated a cicum- 
ſtance arifing from the peculiar nature of the war, 
and the fears under which we laboured a d ſtili la- 
bour, of the deſperate methods, to which the French 
may have recourſe. Previous to the war in Eng- 
land bankruptcies had begu i on the continent, and 
the ſecurity of bills of foreign exchange was every 
day impaired. The invaſion of Holland by Dn- 
mourier, one of the fir:i conſequences of the war, 
was a blow aimed at th= credit of all Europe; our 
houſes concerned in Dutch and other foreign ex- 
changes found their ſecuricy particularly ſhaken; 
many of them are ſuppoſed to have tottered. and 
ſeveral fell. a ſimilar effect took place in various 
Parts of the continent, and the action and reaction of 
ruin ſpread fir and wide. The invaſion and parti- 
tion of Poland contributed much to this general ca- 
lamity. The Bank of Warſaw, the depoſit of all 


the ſurplus wealth of the landed intereſt of Poland, 


was oppreſſed and deſtroyed by the royal plu de- 
rers; it failed, as it is ſaid, for ten millions ſterling, 
and brought down with it various houſes through- 
out Europe, particularly in Peterſburgh, Hamburg, 
and Amſterdam . 


* Fifteen houſes in Petesſburg concerned in the trade to 
China, failed together, | 


37-3 3 
The war deprived our manufactures of the French 
market, of all ethers the molt extenſive, and, as it 
had been conducted for. a twelvemonth paſt, by far | 
the moſt ſafe and lucrative, The general wreck of | 
credit among our allies on the continent, deprived us 
in a great meaſure of the markets there. Others | 
did not arrive, or if they did arrive, could not be ex- ; 
ecuted; the ſecurity of the correſpondent was | 
doubted, or the channel of payment ſhut up. It 
was {oon therefore found, that our manufactures for 
the foreign markets had not ſuſtained a temporary * 
— check, ſuch as ariſes from overtrading every fixth 
or ſeventh year of peace, but an abſolute ſtagna- 
tion; rhe bills and paper running on the ſecurity of 
the capital veſted in machinery (an enormous and 
lately moſt productive property) were of courſe 
ſhaken in their credit, and in the courſe of a few 
— weeks, if a proſpect of peace does not open, will 
be of all others the moſt inſecure. If it were pro- 
per on ſuch an occaſion to bring forward names, 
each of theſe aſſertions might be ſupported and il- 
luſtrated by abundant proofs. | 
The general reſult of theſe particulars is, that, 
- whereas before the war, bills were diſcountable, and 
of courſe entered into circulation from every part 
of the world, at perhaps eighteen months date, and 
ſometimes at even longer, diſtruſt and bankruptcy 
have, for the preſent, rendered three-fourths of the 
whole waſte paper; and thoſe of the very firſt credit 
are in general negotiable at two months date only. 
The immenſe chaim that this muſt make in circula- | 
tion may be eaſily imagine\. ; | 
This general diſtreſs in che commercial and manu- - 
facturing intereſts, mult of courſe occaſion a great 
preſſure on the monied mer. What is their ſitna- | 
tion? Their property is generally veſted in public | 
ſecurities; theſe mult be fold out to meet the exi- 
gence at a loſs of from 20 to 25 per cent. Public 
jecurities have already ſunk in value in conſequence 
of che war to the — of nearly fifty millions 


* 


1 
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ſterling, a ſum almoſt equal to the whole of our na- 
e debt at the commencement of the war of 
1755 | | 

Land has not eſcaped deterioration, but for obvi- 
ous reaſons, except in the immediate vicinity of 
towns, it has ſuffered leſs than any other property ; 
and of eourſe the ſecurity of promiſſory notes iſſued 
by country banking-houſes, as far as they depended 
on landed eſtates, is, or ought to be, leſs affected 
than any other. In the general panic indeed, runs 
have been made on al every houſe of this kind; 
a few have failed from inſufficient ſtability, and many 
hava ſtopped payment for want of ſpecie. But in 
general thoſe who have ſhewn a ſufficient foundation 
of real property, have been ſupported by public 
confidence, and in the abſolute ſcarcity of gold and 
filver, their notes have returned into circulation. 
In fituations, where this has happened, the diſtreſs 
is far leſs than where no circulation of ſuch promiſ- 
ſory notes had taken place, It ſeems the more ne- 
ceſſary to ſtate theſe facts, becauſe in both houſes 
of parliament, ſome reſpectable individuals ſeem 
diſpoſed to impute our preſent diſtreſſes in a great 
meaſure to the increaſe of banking-houſes ifaing 


promiſſory notes 


It may be obſerved that circulating notes of this 
kind, each repreſenting a guinea, have long been 
the univerſal medium throughout Scotland, where 
the commercial diſtreſs though great, is much leſs 
than in England; not more than one banking-houſe 
there having as yet failed. Five pound notes of the 
fame kind, are in common circulation throuah ſeve- 
ral of the northern counties, and in the moment of 

eneral panic, were much exclaimed againſt. But 
So alarm is ſubſiding, and confidence returns f. 
The truth will ſoen appear to be, that a well - ſecur- 


The Duke of Norfolk is one who has fallen into this 


miſtake. _. | 
4 See the proceedings at Newcaſtle, Whitchaven, &e. 
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ed and well-regulated medium of this kind is at this 


inſtant of eſſential ſervice where it circulates, and it 
is very probable that it will be reſorted to in fitua- 
tions where it has not yet been adopted. In Lan- 
caſhire, where the diſtreſs both in the commercial 
and manufacturing intereſts is perhaps greater than 
in any part of the kingdom, promiſſory notes were 
never iſſued by any of the banking-houſes, and to 
this, [ will venture to ſay, the univerſal ſtagnation 
there is in ſome degree to be attributed. The ne- 
ceſlity of reſorting to a paper money generally, 
which cannot be immediately commuted into ſpecie, 
would indeed be a proof of extraordinary diſtreſs, 
but it may one day come. There is a fituation that 


a good citizen muſt brood over in ſilence, but which 


the rapid career of our adverſity does not admit to 
be long abſent from his thoughts, in which it may be 
the only national remedy againſt general ruin and 
confuſion. 

Though the banking-houſ*s which circulate pro- 


miſſory notes, have not contributed in any conſide- 


rable degree to our preſent diſtreſs, it muſt be ad- 
mitted that it has been aggravated by the impru- 
Cence of individuals in over-trading their capitals, 
and reſorting in ſeveral inſtances to the ſyſtem of 
drawing and redrawing for ſupporting their credit *. 
This however is a diſeaſe which has a conſtant ten- 
dency to ariſe in ſeaſons of great proſperity, and 
which, though it operate ſeverely on particular 
places, cannot be conſidered as entering largely into 
our national diſtreſs—not having been without its 
eſſect, it gives I preſume a colour to the aſſertion of 
Mr. Dundas; but will even Mr. Dundas ſay, that 
the imprudence of a few individuals has deſtroyed 
the whole market of our manufactures, or lowered 
the funds fifty millions ? 

To this general repreſentation an objection will 


* Thoſe who wiſh to fee this'clexcly and fully explained, 


may conſult the Wealth of Nations, laſt editien. 
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perhaps occur, that it. explains things too clearly; 


that events can ſeldom be traced in this regnlar 
way; and that politics do not afford any thing ſo 
nearly approaching to demonſtration. The reply 


to this is eaſy - politics have generally ſor their ob. 
ject, the conduct of cabineis; and the uncert.inty 
to which they are liable, is chiefly to be imputed to 
the 1gnorance and caprice by which cabinets are go- 


yerned. Hence the difficulty of predicting how 


they may act ariſes from the impoſſibility of tore!ee- 
ing with any certainty, their motives of action. But 
that part of the political oeconomy which untolds the 
theory of trade and manufactures, approacies to 
the nature of ſcience, becauſe it has the intercourſe 
of commercial men for its object, who are conſtant- 
iy governed by a ſenſe of intereſt, the moſt uniform 
motive of human conduct. We diſtinguiſh ill, if 
we ſuppoſe that what reſpects eommerce is equally 
uncertain with what reſpects politics; the freaks of 
the miſchievous monkey are indeed. wild and capri- 


cious, but the actions of the induſtrious beaver are 


uniform and exact *. It may alſo be objected to this 
explanation of the cauſes of our diſtreſs, that it is 
founded on principles which apply to former wars 
as well as to that we are engaged in, while our pre- 
ſent calamities are altogether ſingular and unprece- 
cented. It muſt be admitted that our diſtreſſes are 


ſingular in degree, but they are not ſingular in their 


nature; in the commencement of a}! our wars, in- 
duſtry and credit have ſuſtained a ſimilar blow, and 
it only remains to be ſhewn, why the preſent thock 
is ſo peculiarly ſevere and tremendous. | 


* Though this ſigure is not very reſpectful, it is not per- 
haps inaccurate. Compare the beavers who have raiſed their 
mounds in Holland, with the menkies who adminiſtered the 
old, government of France. As to the tygers of the preſet - 
day, they ſeem to be under the influence ef blind inſtinct: but 
the ſame remark is applicable to the Ruſſian bear, the German 
eagle, and the other birds and beaſts of prey. 
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That the entrance of war bas always ininred our 
eomme cial proſperity, may be proved from the 
authentic documents in Mr. Chalmers“ © Co:..pora- 
tive Eftimate;” and thoſe who remember the coin- 
mencement of the laſt war, muſt alſo recoll-& the 
dittrets which it occaſioned. "The extrio: ivory ruin 
. of the pretent moment, compared with that © d 1755 
or 1776, is to be traced to the char ge wich tis 
Nation, as well as the other nations 01 ut de, has 
been gradually undergoiug, aud to tlie peculi r na- 
ture and ſeat of the exiſting warfare. At tie broake 
ing out of the war in 1755, the dabt of Great t ri- 
tain amounted to ſeventy-two millicas; and now 
the debt funded and unfunded is net:ly two hun- 
dred and fifty millions. We ſet out on the pr:fent 
occafion under an additional weight of ahnod two 
hundred millions! 

But let us take the commencement of the luſt war, 
a period {till freſh in our recollections, and when the 
diſparity of ſituation was not ſo great. In thy be- 
ginning of February, you held out a proipect that 
the exiting revenue vas not likely to fall off in cone 
ſequence of the preſent hoſtilities, becauz in the 
firſt vear of the lat war it was not much affected. 
You ſeemed to admit that the progreſs ot our com- 
merce and manufactures might indecd be topped, 
but you did not apprehend there would be much, N 
any, diminution of what we alrendy poſſeffed. The 
melancholy records of tlie laſt three morths have 
detected this fatal error, to which perhaps the war 
itſelf is in ſome degree owing, and painful as is the 
office, there may yet be ſome advan ze in tracing 
it to its ſource. The American war commence! in 
_ 2 gradual manner—Our diiputes with the coloritts 
had been of ſeveral years continuance, and before 
hoſtilities broke out our merchants had turciecn 
them and provided againſt them. The provi zen, 
it is true, was far from complete, for though is the 
year immediately preceding the war, very unumal 
remittances were mae f rom America, yet on the 
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opening of hoſtilities, a large capital was locked up. 
in that country, by which the trade of London, 
Briſtol, and Liverpool, was conſiderably injured, 
and at Glaſgow and Whitchaven, a very extenſive 
bankruptcy took place. A circumſtance however. 
diſtinguiſhed thoſe times from the preſent which ia 


of material importance.—Previous to the war uf 


1775, our manufacturers were not much in the has 


- 
* 


bit of exporting on their own accounts. Thy re 


ceived their ordeis chiefly from the merchants here 

at whoſe ritque the manufactures were ſhipped, ſo 
that though the mercantile houſes received a ſevere 
blow in the rupture with America, the manufactur- 
ing capital was, comparatively ſpeaking, little in- 


jured. What contributed a good deal to this, was 


the prohibition of importation laid by the American 
Congreſs the year before the war, at a time when 
remittances to this country were allowed, and were 
ſo conſiderable. In conſequence of this, our manu- 
facturers, with their {kill and their capitals unim- 
Paired, began early to explore new markets, and 
to improve thoſe already known; and from this 
date commenced that rapid ' increaſe of export to 
the continent of Europe, which ſaved us from na- 
tional bankruptcy, and raiſed us again to our rank 
among nations. It was foon found that the Ameri- 
can market was, comparatively ſpeaking of little 
value, and it was found alſo, that the ſuperiority of 
our manufactures forced their way into it, notwith - 


 Randing the obſtructions of the war. They took a 


circuitous courſe indeed through Holland ; but 
Yorkſhire furniſhed the greater part of the clothing 
of the Sans Culottes of America, and though they 
had ſet up a republican government, and were re- 
bels, not againſt Louis XVI. but our own gracious 
king no traitorous correſpondence bill was moved 
for by the Attorney General of the day *, 


eilt was during this period, (if my memory does not fail 
mc) that the Duke of Richmond, who has been ſo loyally 


* 
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Since the laſt peace however our manufacturers 
have almoſt univerſally acted as merchants, and 
ſhipped their goods on their own account. They 
have gained poſſeſſion of the foreign markets, in 
part from the ſuperiority of their ſkill, but far more 
from the ſuperiority of their capital, which has enab · 
led them to give a credit almoſt every where from 
_ twelve to eighteen months. Hence at the preſent 

ment our manufacturing capital (contrary to 
mat happened in the begining of the laſt war) is 
| -- can meaſure inveſted in foreign debts. The 
merchants in the ports of the kingdom felt the cala- 
mities of war ſooneſt; but it is on the manufactu- 
ridg body that it will fall with the moſt unrelenting 
ruin. What adds to the diſtreis of the moment is 
that the war was not, like the American conteſt, 
long foreſeen. We had declared for a peace ſyſtem; 
it was clearly our intereſt to mentain it ; it ſeemed 


— almoſt ſuieide in France to provoke a quarrel: mer- 


cantile men in both kingdoms deprecated a rupture, 
and, reaſoning on the grounds of mutual intereſt 
(the familiar and fundamental principle of plain and 
ſenſible men), they could not believe, leng after the 
horizon began to darken, that a ſtorm would entue 
When the clouds burſt, they were therefore nak- 
ed and unprepared. 
The difference in the ſituation of our public burdens 
is alſo to be conſidered in comparing the two periods 


employed of late in fortifying the tower, was accuſe in the 
miniſterial papers of having ſurveyed ſome parts of the coaſt, 
for the purpoſe of directing the French where they might with 
fafety attack us; it was at this time that Mr. Burke openly | 
boaſted iu the Houſe of Commons, of correſponding with the 
republican Franklin, intriguing at Paris to bring all Europe on 
our heads; it was during the fame calamitous period that a 
young ſtateſman, ſince ſo well known throughout Europe, be- 
gan his career, by juſtifying the republicans of America ig 
their reſiſtance, and reprobating as the height ef wickednefs 
and inſanity, our defign of ſabjugating them by force, 
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we commenced the war with America under a debt 
of a 130 millions; and we ſtart now with a debt of 
2 5c: . peace eſſlabliſhment, the intereſt of the 
debt inc ded was then ten millions annually; it has 
now mar to ſeventeen millions. WY 

It way however be ſuppoſed that our abi 1 8 
pay thele encreaſed burthens, has cacre 
proportional degree—T,,would not undervg ö 
reſources of my country. and U believe tkis d. 2 
true; but it is only true While we. continue at pez 
and preſerve as much as poſſible the peace of 


world. If indeed our ability to pay taxes were Meds! | — | 


fared bv the ſtate of or exports, it might be july. 
do thted w hether it has augmented in the degree. 
that is ſppocd “. But this ability depends in reali- 
ty on the exceſs of our n labour over our 
Wants; and the [acuity of collecting taxes, a point 
very important, depends in great meaſure on the 
degree of conſump ion ant circulation. — The exceſs 
of © our productive labour does not appear in our ex- 
ports, as ſeme are apt to ſuppoſe, for much of it 
has been employed in the creation of new capital, in 
the encreaſe of but ildings and machinery —in the im- 
provement of the foil—and in che opening of new 
roads aud canals, of all modes of employing the na- 
tional capital by far the moſt uictulf. Theſe im- 


The average of our cxports for the laſt ten years does 
not it is ſaid, excced icvertecn millions; which is not more 
than three millions greater than the amount they averaged 
in an equal mumber of years before the American war. The 
documents on this ſubject however are not ſuſſicient for accu- 
rate ſtatement. 


See Nr, Chalmers Comparative Eſtimate. 


+ In Lancaſhire alone, one million of the profits of manu- 
factures and commerce is abcut to be inveſted in canals now 
forming there, if the diſtreſſes of the times permit the ſub- 
ſeriptious to be paid: and ſuch of the labourin g manufacturers 
as are employed at all, are now chiefly employed in forming 


theſe canals, The happy effects gi ſuch au application of aa» 
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provements were going on with a moſt happy and 
accelerated progreſs; our public burthens were be- 
zining. to decreaſe with the encreaſe of our power of 
aging tbem; and England advanced rapidly to- 

> Tuſtimate point of proſperity, the poſſibi- 
ed by Dr. A. Smith, 
mz and its aproach pre- 
eloquence that gave 
on, ard untolded to 

& of real happineſs, 

et's dream *! You 

ledged, that the 

ary to enſure the bleſ- 

| ſings you red ako. had it been for the na- 

r tion, if you had ſeen that it was indiſpenfable to 
the duration of thoſe we already enjoyed! 

— It has been imagined by many, that the preſent 
war ought to be 1 Fe in compariſon of the laſt, be- 
cauſe then we 8 alone, and now all the T 
is in alliance with us. Mr. Dundas in the Houſe of 
Commons boaſted of this; and declared the inten- 


tion of miniſtry was to brisg if poſſible every na- 


tion of Europe upon France. It is, I preſume, in 
conſequence of the operations of this policy, before 
it was avowed, that Spain and Pruffia'are now in 
arms, and that Portugal, Turkey, and the northern 
powers, are openly ſolicited to join the general con- 
federacy—Weak and miſerable policy! Better far 
had it been for Britain to have fought France ſingly, 
if her power had been twice as great, while the reſt 


% 
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pital in a ſingle county as Lancaſhire, no one can 8 but 
they depend almoſt entirely on peace. The war has already 
ſunk the value of ſhares in this property greatly, and it has 
din.iniſhcd the carriage on the canals already made, more than 
one half. On this ſu! ject authentick information may be 
obtained from the Duke of Bridgewater. I ſpeak on the 
authority of a well-informed correſpondent. | 

See Mr. Pitt's ſpeech, 17th Feb. 1752, on his motion 
for taking off a part of our taxes. 
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ef Europe looked on, than to ſtir up and mingle in 
this general cruſade of folly and ruin. I ſpeak not 


in the pre or 4 of a moraliſt, but of a politician, 
and of this aſſertion I challenge the moſt rigid gx 


mination. What ſupported us during the, Amgri- 7 
can war? the export of our manufacturm ual 2 5 


tries that could purchaſe them, becauſe themes 


the bleſſings of peace, But who is N _ 


buy our manufacturesd where is peace now; 


found? The nations of Europe are in arms; 5 m * 


the White Sea to the Pillars of Hercules, 
the courſe of the ſummer there will be upwar 
two millions of men in the field. Ancient or mo- 
dern hiſtory ſtates nothing equal to the expence or 
the extent of this armament, undertaken when the 
funds of allthebelligerent powersareanticipated and 
exhauſted, and national credit is every where (Eng- 
Jand I hope excepted) about to explode. If the 
whole population of Europe be a hundred and twen- 


ty millions, it will contam twenty-five or thirty 


millions of men fit for labour, or what are called 
fighting men. Of this number there is a 12th or 
1 5th part taken from productive labour to that 
which produces nothing; or, what illuſtrates the 

oint more clearly, brought into the ſame ſituation 
with reſpect to the public, as if the whole became 
paralytic in a day, and yet required not only the 
ſame ſubſiſtence as when capable of labour, but one 
much more expenſive. But as the men called into the 


field are in the flower life, the productive labour 


diminiſhed will be more than in proportion to their 
numbers, and as they are to combat ſar from home, 
the expence of their maintenance while ſoldiers will 
double and treble what mere ceſſation from labour 
would have produced. The ſtock of productive la- 
bour left muſt however not only be ſubject to all for- 
mer burthens, but oppreſſed with the maintenance 
ef the labours taken from it and turned into ſol- 
Ciers, and thus the loſs will be more than doubled. 

It is poſſible that in ſome parts of Furope famine 
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18 
may ariſe, but this is not likely to be a general or an 
immediate effect. Subſiſtence is ſuch an evident 
want and ſuch an irreſiſtible call, that the ground 
will always be cultivated in the rſt inſta ce. 
he labourers taken from agriculture for the field, 
Mi Have their places fupplied by others deprived 
2 UP tir uſual labour ia manufactures, which the war 


4 che 15s or ruined; and poverty, by teaching 


leſs expenſive habirs both of diet and clothing, 

protract the hour of abſolute want. It is in the 

eit of war only that famine may be conſidered as 
ire vitable; it is there alfothat diſeaſe may ſoon bo 
expected; contagion will ſcatter her poiſon, and de- 
ſtroy more than the ſword. The elaſticity of human 
exertions cannot be exactly calculated; and it would 
berath to predict, how, or to what extent theſe may 
operate under burthens ſo heavy and ſo general. It 

ſeems however unavoidable, that during the con- 
tinuance of the war theſe burthens muſt every where 
increaſe. If the ſupport of life becomes even diffi- 
cult, the collection of revenue will become impoſſi- 
ble: from the ſhrivelled muſcles and dried bones of 

eir ſtarving peaſantry, the conquerors of Poland. 

3 the invaders of France will not be able to exact 
the ſupport of their ſenſeleſs ambition and foolih 
walte. 

It is evident that this general poverty muſt ope- 
Tate peculiarly, and every day more heavily, on Bri- 
tain. Since the laſt war this country has become the 
ſtore-houſe of the nations of Europe, and has fur- 
niſked almoſt the whole ſtock of the ſuperfiuities 
which the war muſt firſt deſtroy ; experience has 
rendered this inconteſtible. Thoſe who live by the 
manufacture of ttefe ſurperfluities, muſt therefore 
be the firſt and greateſt ſufferers in every part of 
Europe, and unfortunately the greater part of this 
deſcription of men live here. Here then the ruin 
mult be moſt ſeverely felt. and our ſufferings will be 
the greater and the harder to bear, becauie they will 
de in the exact proportion of our proſperity, It is 
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very clear then, that had we even ourſelves continu- 


ed at peace, while the other belligerent powers were 
at war, we ſhould have ſuffered much trom the pro- 


. grels of univerſal poverty .— There are however ad- 
vantages attending ſuch a ſituation, which, with pru- 


dent management, 4 have borne us through the 
difficulties. We ſhould have ſupplied the Jus 


of the various armies in the field, we ſhould have 


enjoyed a monopoly of the ſale of arms, artillesyz 
and the other means of deſtruction; we thould have 
become the univerſal carriers of proviſion and war- 
like ſtores, we thould have been euabled to convey 
our own manufactures in ſafety wherever any ſale for 
them remained; and we ſhould have been ſaved the 
enormous and deſtructive expence of arming and 
protecting our extended commerce in the different 
quarters of the globe. Our poſſeſſions in the eaſt and 
in the weſt would have remained ſecure, and the cre- 
dit of our paper circulation continued unimpaired. 


While the itorm raged on the land, England might 


have declared the ocean inviolable, and if the warr- 


ing powers had dilturbed it, the might have reared 


her head above the waves, extended her immortal 
trident, and bid the tempeſt be {till *. Holding in 
her polleſſion a great part of the clothing, the arms, 
and the ſtores of the powers at war, and being at the 
ſame time the undiſputed miſtreſs of the lea, and the 
great channel of intercourſe between nations - when 
the ſtrength and fury of conflicting paſſions were 
ſated with blood or ſubdued with ſlaugh ter, ſne might 


have denounced her vengeancc on the aggreſſors, 


have offered her ſuccours to the oppreſſed and dic- 
tated the terms of univerſal peace. Such our ſitu- 


ation might have been—nay, muſt have been, had 


we not become parties in the general ſtrife. What 
is our ſituation now? We are involved ourſelves in 
MNlaturate fugam, regique haec dicite veſtro: 
Non illi imperium pelagi, ſaevumque tridentem; 


Sed mihi ſorte datum i | ** 


* 
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te quart; mere is no nation of Europe left te 
mediate bet een the contiicting powers; wi ag- 
land does not again aſſume the office of umpire, no- 
thing but the exterminatiou of the French, or the 
downfal of the governments of Germany, eins 
capable of fatistying the enraged purties, or retore 


ing the peace of the world. But it may be ſail, it 
is better for us to fight France now, with all the 
world with us, than to fight her hercatier one. 


Why thould we fight her at all?—it is not our inte- 

zeſt. But it may be ſuppoſed that the ambition of 
France, when her gorernment is ſettled, will compel 
us to go to war in ſelt. defence. 1 do not think r 
likely, becauſe it cannot be her intcrelt, but we will 
allow the ſuppoſition. If France attack us, it muſt 


be on the tea, our favou: ite element, and there the 


will, I doubt not, find our ſuperiority once more.— 
There (he found. our ſuperiority in the Aniericau 
conteſt, though the employed her whole refources 
on her marine, though the was aided by Spain, Hol- 
land, and America, and though ihe attacked us 
when we were in ſome. degree exhauited by due ex- 
penſive and bloody campaigns. 

If France and England combat alone, it muſt be 
on the ſea, and deſtructive though the contelt mult 
be, it is not likely of itſelf either to envanger our 
conſtitution or deſtroy our credit, as ſome have Wenk- 
ly ſuppoſed. Our conſtitution is enthroned in the 
hearts of Engliſhmen, and will never be destroyed 
by foreign force; our credit depends on our com- 
merce, but more eſpecially on our manutacinres, 
which we know by experience can ſurvive à ra pLure 
with France, and even increaſe during its conti:: 


tile 
ance, providing the reſt of Europe is at peace 
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I would not hewever be underſtood to conſider 2 vor 
with France or with any other country, in aay oiker ligt 


under our circumſtances, than in that of a moſt ſeripus cala- 


mity. I wiſh te point out the peculiarity in the prelcut was 


{hat makes is to us particularly deſtructive. It is the gener 
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fFortunately at preſent all Europe is not only engag- 
ed in war, but na war of unexampled deſperation 
and expence, at a time when public debts and taxcs 
have accumulated to an enormous degree in almoit 
every cue of the belligerent powers; where the go- 
vernments (that cf our own country always except- 
ed) are univerſal'y oppreſſive, and tae pecple poor 
and wretched, 

Fity years ago, Mr. Hume, treating on the ef- 
fects of public credit, obſerved, that it mult either 


deſtroy the nation, or the nation mutt deſtroy it. 


« [ mult confeis,“ ſays this profound obſerver. 
« when I ſee princes and ſtates quarreling, anudtt 
their debts, funds, and public mortgages, it always 
brings to my mind a match of cudgel playing 
« fought in a china thop*.” Since the time this was 
written, the, public debts of the European nations 


have been more than doubled, taking the whole to- 


gether, and, thoſe of France, Britain, and Ruſſia, 
have increatfed almolt fourfold. The figure of Mr. 
Hume may now perhaps be a little 9 The 
preſent match of cudgel- playing is indeed in a chiua- 
map, but the walls of the houite are now became 
china alſo. If the pertormers get very warm in the 
butineſs, they may therefore not only deſtroy the 
nioveables, but bring the houſe itſelf about their ears. 
I heard a member in the houie of commons plead- 
ing with great eloquence for eur plunging into the 
war with France and call out—Pcriſh our commerce, 
if it muſt periſh, but let our conſtitution live 
The words were foulith :—the ſeperation is no lon- 
ger poſſible, The vital principle of our conſtitution 
—che diviſion aud diſtribution of its powers, may 


ſtate of warfare, and the con ſequent poverty, that is eur bane. 
In regard to ſome of the powers now under arms, it they are 
to be at war, it is of little conſequeuce to us the actual force 
they caa brug forward, whether they fight with or againg. 


* Eſſay on Pablic Credit. 
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indeed ſurvive the ruin of commerce ; and provid- 


ed the whole people be enlightened, it may be per- 


petuated after the wreck of our power. The ſpirit 


of our religion may be preſerved after the decay of. 


our riches, and poverty and ſorrow may even ren- 


der it more pure. The equal principle of our laws 


? 


now contained and exemplified in five hundred vo- 


lumes in folio, may appear perhaps as beautiful, 
when the deſtruction of property ſhall have rendered 


499 volumes of ſtatutes obſolete, anda ſingle volume 


comprizes all that our poverty demands, But the 


bleffings of our conſtitution in the eye of thoſe who 
adminiiter, or hope to adminiſter its powers, depend 


I conceive on our opulence, and muſt periſh with 
the commerce from which that opulence flows. Let 
thoſe therefore who with for things as they are, be ware 


of war: true patriots, who abhor civil conrulfions, 


will cheriſh the arts of peace. 

« Periſk our commerce” — fooliſh 1 What 
affords three millions annually to the poor? A mil- 
lion and a half annually to the church ? What ſap- 
plies a million to the civil liſt Our commerce. 
What ſupports the expenſe of our immenſe naval 


and millitary eſtabliſhments? All our places and 


penſions? What but our commerce. Thirteen mil- 
lions of our taxes depend on circulation and con- 
ſumption, and this thoughtleſs ſenator cries. ont— 
« Periſh our commerce, our conſtitution live,” 

But how then mult the neceſſary ſplendour, the pa- 
tronage, and the far more extenſive influence of the 


_ crown be ſupported ? And if this ſpleudour, patro- 


nage, and influence are ſwept away where is uur, 


conſtitution? What ſhall niaintain the crown againſt, 
a bund of factious nobles cajoling the peqple wid: 


2 


the ſound of liberty 10 cover their ſeltiſh ambition; — 
or what ſhall defend hereditary honours and proper- 
ty of every kind againſt the great maſs of tlie nati - 
on, now become poor, and therefore deſperate; ra- 


venous perhaps, ſrom their wants, and terrible from, 
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on 
theremainder of ſpirit and pride which has Jeſcends * 
homib>tier tunes * 

Our conſtirutica and our commerce bw LONG. 
up ether; their connexion was not at firl. | e- 
ceffary one perhaps, but events have rende: ed it 
ſuch; the peace and the ſafery of England depend 
on its being preſerved. Our very habits and man- 
ners and the ſtructure of ſociety among us are ſohnd- 
ed on this union. I know the evils of our ſituation, 
but the heavy load of our debts and taxes muſt teach 
vs to ſubmit. Patience, peace, oeconomy, and gra- 
dun reformation, are the remedies that wiſe men 

would point out; the chance of more dangerous 

2ans being reſorted to, ariſes from the folly of one 
ela, who deny theſe evils, and by denying aggra-*. 
vate them; ; and ſrom the folly of a;.other, who pro- 
nounce them mtolerable, and would liften to the 
couaci:s of enthuſiaſts or knaves. At preſent never, 
was a nation more ſubmiſſive, or more loyal; bat a 
wile miniſter will not wantonly try our Patience, or 
oad us to much. 

« Periſh our commerce Let the member for 
Norwich correct his exprſſion We will excuſe the 
inacuracy of an ardent and eloquent mind; we will 
even make allowance for the prejudices of education 
in the ſchool of Mr. Burke, trade and manufactu- 
res are words that ſound meanly: among the Jeſuits of 
St. Omers, the words themſelves were perhaps un- 
known. Early education, natural taſte, and pecu- 
liar ſublimity of imagination, have made I pre- 
ſame, the detail and the exactneſs of commerce, diſ. 
guſting to Mr. Burke; and have furniſhed his mind 
with thoſe grand and obſcure ideas, that aſſociat: 
with the lofty manners of chivalry, and the Cc nic 
gleom of a darker age. Hence, probably { lince 
time, by extinguiſhing ambition, has reitorcd the 


»The auther can throw out hints only at preſent ; but in 


favour of the prerogative of the crown as things are-ſfituted, 
de 11s nuch to effer. 
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-eriginal habits of his mind), we are to explain his 
ſtroiig preterence of the feudal re icks of our coniti- 
tution and his dread of the progi eis of commerce, 
as leading to innovation and change. 1 do not wich 
to htcakia-lanc: with the-championof ariitocracy, or 
with any ot his followers; and | wou'd co.:cede in 
thei: tavour as much as auth will admit. If our 10s 
city were to be cat anew, 1 our country was alone 


to be comnihed, and the means were euiiely at our 
commanu—1r.uch as commer.e is to be valued, it 


would be wiicr and etter to give it Its hate iu our 

roſper icy, and at all eve ts to render Hur revenue 
independent of foreiga trade l. o tar it angitt be 
de ſireable to control its effects on our aia ners, aud 


on sur hadits of ch:nking, is a queitio . that I can» 


not enter on, at p e;ent. Contuſting eur ta.ce, and 
ſerting mo al contider tions aide, we thould per- 


haps oe willi g to prelerve a greazer degtee of er- 


rect eis and pity of manners, and more Ot "ine 
nice and h gh tpiti.ed feu of honour than com. 
merce gener lly a\mits. But it we try different. 
char.&c.s by the te. t of util ty, ani found this teſt 
on the aJual itate cf the nit o, the knight of chi- 
valry and his various offspring, compared to the 
modern manufacturer or the merchant, ſeem weak 
and uſeleſs things. Even the country gentlemen of 
England, the molt retpectable character cf all chote 
liliies of the valley who neither (oil nir ſpin. finks in this 
co:npariſon. Ihe proprietor of landed property, 
who lives on the income f his e tates, can in general 
be conſi tered only as th. eonduic that conveys the 
weaith of one generation to another. He is a ne- 
ceifary link ia wociety indeed, but his plice can at 
all times be calily tppticd; in thi point of view 


the pour pealant who cu:tivates his tate is of. nore 


importance ch n he. How then thail we eltimate 
him when co pared with a re.petable manifactu- 
rer—with the oricinal gevius, for inta:.ce, who 
has lound mea''s to conve t our clay into por elain, 
and lays all Europ _ contribution to England 
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by his genuis, taſte, and ſkill? Or what rank will he 
take, when his exertions are put in competition with 


the power and enterprize of the merchant, whoſe 
ſhips viſit the molt remote fhores and nations ; te 


whom the coaſts of Aſia, and America, are famili- 


ar; who draws his wealth from the wilds of Noot- 
ka or Labrador, and who makes the diſtant Pacifie 
Yield up its ſtores? Even in his more elevated fitu- 


tuation in the Houſe of Commons, the country 


gentleman, however eloquent and virtuous (Mr. 


Wyndham himſelf,) mult not be compared, as an 
object of national conſequence, with a character like 


tkis. 


To the 3 which I have offered on this 3 


importance of commerce and manufactures, and on 
the effects already produced on them by the war, 


you, Sir, if yon were more in the habit of explain- | | 
ing minilterial conduct, might perhaps reply that 


the war is a war of neceſſity that it is likely to be 
Mort and ſucceſsful and that, at all events, the dig- 
nity:of the nation (the phraſe uſed in the American 
war) or perhaps of the crown (for this is now the 
more correct expreſſion of Lord Grenville) is con- 
cerned in carrying it on. On each of theſe points 
I mean to offer a f:w obſervations. | will then en- 
deavour to ſhew the ſtate the nation 1s likely to 
be in on the receſs of Parliament; I will make ſome 
obſervations on the terrible reſponſibility that miniſ- 


ters aſſume, and conclude, with one or two remarks 


adreſſed more particularly to yourlelf. 

The war was neceſſary as its ſupporters ſay, and 
this neceſſity i is explained in different ways.—By a 
few it is aſſerted that the French were determined 
to quarrel with us, and that they declared war a- 

inſt us at a time that it was anexpected and un- 
provoked. This language however is held by ve- 
ry few, and is indeed fo utterly inconſiſtent both with 
fact and probability, that nothing but ignorance or 
diſingenuouſneſs can employ it- The French were 
Sghting, or thought they were fighting, for their 


* 3 
national exiſtence, againſt a combination of the 
moſt alarming kind ;—to what purpoſe ſhould they 
add England to the number of their enemics !— 
England whoſe power they knew by fatal experience 
_ —whoſe irreſiſtible force in the ocean they had re- 
peatedly ſunk under — and whoſe neutrality ſeem- 
ed almoſt effential to their procuring the means of 
carrying on the war. If it be aſſerted that they hop- 
ped-fo excite commotions among us, peace ſeemed 
neceſſary to this ſcheme ; for during peace only 
could they carry on the intercourſe which ſuch a 


plan would require. Idle threats of internal com- 


motions were indeed thrown ont by ſome individu- 
als among them, but that theſe commotions would 
be directly promoted by an open war, this, could 
only be ſincerely expected by men who were before 
inſane. It may however be ſaid, that inſanity did 
In reality pervade their councils, or thoſe at leaſt by 
whom their ceunciis were iafluenced; and indeed 
this ſuppoſition ſeems in a great meaſure founded on 
truth. But the reply to this is clear: how far ſoever 
their inſanity might go, it did not extend to a war 


weich England, a caiamity not only deprecated by 


their rulers, but by the whole body cf the people. 
There is not an individual who has been in France 
ſince the revolution, who will not confirm this truth.* 
The manner, in which this fierce nation humbled it- 
f:If to England in negociation, was indeed very re- 
markablæ; and though in a moment of wounded 


— 


The National Aſſembly had probably been deceived 
reſpecting the ſentiments of the people of this country, but 
Previous to the war they bad diſcovered their error. The de- 
cree of the 10th November might perbaps be ſon:ewhat inſlu- 
enced by their notion of the exiſtence of a republican ſpirir 
here, and in this reſpect the addreſſes from different bedies of 
Tuglimmen did great miſchief. But the effects of che procls- 
mation had ſhewn the real temper of the ration ia a clear ar d, 
fixing light, and this was well underſtood ia Franca when 


they were negociating for peace. | 
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pride, the actual declaration of war came from them, 
y-: the ſoon repented ot their conduct, and are row 


open renewing their endeavours, one might almoſt 


fay their ſelicirations. for peace. F Peace and u ar, 
Mr Pitt were in your choice - they are in your 
choice now vou made your election of the latter 
you adhere to it io the late application of le Brun, 
it is lid you have not even vouchiaſed an aniwer. 

t might ſeem indeed from the whole of your con- 
duct towards France tor a t elvemonth pal, that 
England had a pa ticular intereſt in the continue 
ance of Mar; or if th- is ſuppoſ d to be too proud 
to be governed by her ſenfe of entereſt, that her 
honvur was concerned in the keeping up af hoſtili- 


tico er her patlions gratified by the coutinuance of 
deit' uct: en, 


1e is well known that the treaty of pillnitz was 


che ſource of all the pretent hobilitie- ;' and it might 


have been foreteen that an attempt to carry it into 
effect would pro-tace a great part of the calamities 
which have enlued. At the time that this took place, 


the conſtituiion of France was ſettled; the king and 
the people had ſworn to bey t. "There was in it à 
good deal to pra fe, ard much to blame; but, for 
reaſons which it would be uje eis to detail, it was On 
the whole impracti cable. The men cf talents and 
influence in Franc had however ſeen their error in 
weakening the gxecutive po er too much; they 
were ral. y ing round the thr: ne: and the army, hen d- 
ed by the pureſt and m- Popular character in the 
nal ion, were acquiring every day, more and more, 
military habits and virtues he conſtitution, with 
all its faults, had pio uced the muſt ſenſible advan- 
tages to the 1]: bouring part of che people; “ it con- 


tained within itieli the means ct cori caing both its 


princip es and practice; and there was perhaps 2 


F See the letters of M. Le Brun to ls d . ns 
224 May, 


® Sce the Tonr of Mr. Arthur Young. 
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out a civil war 
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chance that theſe might have been remedied with- 


It is ho ever far more prob ble 
that a civil war wuſt have enued; but if the part es 
bad been left to themie. ves, there is no one wili de- 
nv that Fayette and hs t:icnds, in poticfiion of all 
the cemititutional authorities would in ail human 
probability have been victerious, and the ill tat-d 
monarch have preierved his life and his crown. In. 
the mean time the reft of þ urope might have reſted 
in pea: e——the conſtitution, mode led perhaps on 
our own, would have aſſumed a more praQtialie 
and confiltent torm, and liberty been eſtablithed on 
law. i . 
The danger to which the final triumph of the new * 
conltitution was expoſed, aro e from à foreigi war. 
If the neighbouring nations ſhould attempt an inva- 
fon of France for the avowed purpoſe of reſtoring- 
its ancient government, from that inſt..nt it was e- 
vident that the conſtitution and the king himie.f 


were in extreme hazard. By the conſtituti n, the 


hole means of the nation's defence ap ainſt this in- 
vaſion muſt be truſted in the hands of the king lum- 
ſelt to replace whom in unlimited power the inv i, 
Was made. Among a pecple intoxicated vich li- 
berty, and jealous in the extreme, it was io poſſible 
that any wildom could in ſuch circeniſtances ſecure 
an already futpe&ted monarch from the i: putati--2 
of treachery. As the danger fio-n this treachery 
became greater, the paſſion ot the people are ſe; 
when the Dukegof Bruniwick entcred. Fr ance, they 


burſt. into cpen inſurrectien, and hic uh a ice e of 


dreagful flanghter, the conititution was « <r turned 
ard the monarch dethroned. his criſis was fore - 
feen by the Jiacobins. and by every me-ns provoked; 
it was · foreſeen bv the Feuillaus (the true friends of 
liberty and of limited monarchy), and earneft'y 
deprecated. The virtucus monarch hinvielf vs 
ſenithle ot his danger, and in his ext: eme diitrels 
applied to England to avert it. It was evident that | 
the. Emperor would not venture on this invaßon 


* 


— 
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without the aid of our allyjthe king of Pruſſa, who 
had no more-pretence for attacking France, than for 
his invaſion of Poland, in which ſuch fl. grant wick i 
edneſs and ſuch deteſtable hy pocriſy have been op- 
enly diſplayed. The unhappy Louis intreated our 
interference to detach the king of Pruſia from his de- 
ſign, in language the moſt pr reffing and molt pathe- 
tic. Such an opportunity of exerting great power 
on 4 molt ſublime occ.:ſion, and to the nobleſt of 
purpoſes, is not likely to recur in a ſingle age, and is 
rele: ved by providence for its choiceſt — 
Suck an opportunity was preſented to you, and you 
weakly aud bUndly calt it away. 

The language which you put into your ſove- 
reign's Mont n on that occaſion is on record. —--Pro- 
ſelling every good with for the king of France, man- 
kind were then told, that the king of England could 
not intertere, rg he was requeſted by all the par- 
ties concerned; that is, not only by him in diſtreſs, 
but by thoſe alſa whoſe conduct occaſioned the dau- 
ger! Lhe conſpirators at Pillnitz, and the Jacobins 
of Paris, equally triumphed om this cecaſion —-The 
conſtitution and liberties of France were the ob- 
jects of their common attack. At the fame inſtant 
foreign war and internal inſurredion fell with all 
their 3 on the friends of the king, of law, and 
of order; the ſtreets and the priſoas of Paris over- 
flowed with their blood; and thoſe who eſraped the 
daggers of the Jacobins were ſeized on the frontier 
by our ally of Prullia, loaded with chains, and ſent 
to the dungeon of Magdeburgh to periſh in ſilence, 
or ſuſfer in hopeleſs captivit / worſe than death can 


inflict. Gratified in the deſtrudtion of their com- 


mon enemy, the votari:s of ſuperſtition and of en · 
thuſiaſm have met in dreadful conflict; a war of un- 
ex>mpled fury has enſued; and after the ſacrifice of 
a hundred thouſand lives, the flower of the youth of 
France and Germany, the hoſtile armizs are preciſely 
iu the ſame ſituation as when the carrage began! 
Aucther opportunity had in the mea tas oder - 
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ed for England to interfere, and to reſtore the peace 
of Enrope.—-Winter produced a temporary ſuſpen- 
ſion of hoſtilities. It is well known that Pruſſia, 
baffled and worn out, wiſhed, during this armiſtice, 
to make its peace with France, and that Spain was 
about to fettle its difference with her allo. Aul- 
tria, left alone, was unequal to the conteſt, and by 
our mediation peace might have been reſtored. — 

Difficulties had indeed occurred: France had not 
only repelled her invaders, but had in her turn be- 


come the aggreſſor, and Flanders had been over-run 


by the arms of the victorious republic. The poſ- 
ſeſſion of Flanders by France might not only weak. 
en Auſtria too much (| uſe the language of politi- 
cians), but expoſe Holland to be invaded and over- 
run France mult therefore be induced to renounce 
Brabant. In the mean time there were new dith- 
culties in the way of negociating with France, from 
the change which had taken place in its government. 
Thoſe who had hardly been able to ſee with pati- 
ence the repretentative ct the conſtitutional king, 
could net be expected to receive with kindneſs the 
delegate of the new republic. If however we treat- 


ed at all, it muſt be with thoſe who held the reins of 


government, men, it muſt be acknowledged, againſt 
whom the feelings of almoſt every heart in Eng- 
land revolted. A miniſter is, however, to conſult 
his reaſon, not his teclings, and to liſten only to the 
interelts of his country. If cheſe require peace, his 
duty is to procure it by every fair and reaſonable 
means; and if he treats at all. to treat with temper, 
even though his opponents are ert in their cat e. 
If war, on the other hand, be inevitable, his buſi- 
neſs is evident—to refuſe all negociation, and to Jet 


looſe the whole force of the ſtate. You took a mid- 


dle courſe : the dangers of war could not be alto- 
gether overlooked. You would treat therefore but 
under a delicate diſtinction, which was to appear to 
our allies as it we cid not treat at all; and, as it 
Would ſeem to ſecure your honour, you ſet out in 
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the bnſinefs with reſiſſng the right of your antagoniſt to 


bolt a lreaty l.e Brun and his aiiociates however 


| tuo nitted; it is known that they were ready to have 


re ounced Brabant, rather than go to war with Eng- 
land; and uaiverial peace was perhaps once more 
in your power. By this time however the nation 
WaSiulaucld tow great degree by the apprehention 
of internal confpir cies; and the dreadtul anathe- 


ms of Mr. Burke in the Houle of Commons had 


deſtroyed all temper and moderation From Mr, 
Fox the mention of peace with France had been re- 
ceived almot with execration, and England was 
pervuded with the ſpirit f the ancient crutades. In 


| this ſituation ev ry moment became more critical 


you heſitated - negociatien was one day begun and 
the next ahandoned—:tanding on the briunk of a pre- 
cipice. you allied with the te nper of two in flamed 
n tions, and were puthed forwards into this bloody 
war. If you did not act as a great ſtateſman on this 
occuſion. torr e apology may be found for you—your 
temper was perh ps irritated; your ſenſe of honour 
an you feel ngs of ſympathy outraged; and though 
the miniſter cannot be pardoned, the man may ſtand 
excuſed. Deepl+ as | lament the war and its con- 
ſequences, I mult fairly admit, that the madneſs of 
the moment renders it doubtful, whether it could 
have been avoided during the lait days of negocia- 
tion, by any mea ures in your power. Indeciſion 
is certainly not a part of your character in ſealons of 
difficul yr da get; but on this occaſion it ſeems 
fairly to be imputed to you; and to this it was owing 
th ut the alarmi/ts had taken the nation out of your 
hands. - 

Without in-puting bad morives to thoſe who ſtood 
forward to propagate the 1 amours of internal ſedi- 
tion nd conſpiracy on that o caſion, it may now, I 
thirk, be faid pretty confidently, that their fears 
gre:tt y magnified the real danger. Why they were 


terrific, and why their terrors were in a great mea» 


fre v 111, may be eaſily underſtood by any one ac- 


Auainted with human uature, who looks at all the e- 
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rents of that period with an impartial eye. The 
retreut of the Duke of Brunſwick, the battle of Je- 
mappe, and the conqueſt of Flanders came ſo rapid- 
ly and ſo unexpetedly upon us, that men who blind- 
I wilhed, and weakly predicted, the immediate ſub- 
. jurzation of France to the Pruſſian arms, were ſeiz- 
e with a ſudden terror proportioned to their fool- 
iſh hopes. France marching with giant ſtrides over 
her frontier, ſeemed tu threaten the world. Thoſe 
vho in the firſt inſtance had not taken into their cal- 
culation the force of enthuſiaſm acting on a great 
and powerful nation in a moment of external inva- 
fion, conld not, it may reaſonably be ſuppoſed, form 
any jult opinion of its nature or extent; and faw 


in their frightened imaginations, not only the dowri- 


8 
fal ef the deſpotic governments of Europe, but the 


overthrow of our own happy conſtitution, the ſource 


of ſo many bleſſings, and the weil-earned purchaſe 


of more tha n one revolution, and of many years of 
civil war, On the other hand, the ſurprizing ſuc- 
e2{s, of the French, raiſed to a high elevation of ſpi- 
riis all thoſe who, from whatever motives, had in- 
terefted themſelves in their favour; and the claſſic 
grace with which the ſpear of liberty was weilded at 
; Dania threw a momentary yell over former pro- 
_ ceedings, too foul to bear the light. In this fituation 
of things, it was impoſſible that parties feeling ſo 
differently ſhould not be mntually offenſive to each 
other, and that thoſe who triumphed for the mo- 
ment ſhould not become ſubjeds of apprehenfion to 
thoſe already ſo dreadfully alarmed. 

During this ſtate of jealous fear, ſtrong confir- 

mations could not be wanting, for „ trifles light as 
air”? would have ſerved the purpole; and it is well 
known, that even the very looks of the ſuppoſed 
republicans, were ſtated in the houſe of Commons 
as proots of their ſeditious views. It muſt hewever 
bs acknowledged that there were great folly and in- 
dlicrction, to ſay no worfe, 1 in the conduct of many 
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er the new Mig: * and that the addreſſes ts tha 
National Afſembly from ſocieties in England, how- 
ever they might be intended, were incapable uf pro- 


ducing any good, and were pregnant with the moſt 
ſerious evils. Whether any thing reſembling a plot 


really exiſted, cannot perhaps be as yet aſcertained. 


Floating notions of change probably pervaded the 
imaginations, and occaſionally efcaped the lips of 
enthuſiaſts; but it does not uppear at all likely that 
any plan for this purpoſe was concerted or even me- 
ditated in any quarter. And the notion ſo induſtrĩ - 
ouſly circulated, that there was among us a large 
body of men. ſome of them of the firlt talents, leagu- 
ed in a conſpiracy againit their country with the Ja- 
cobin party ot France, is one of thoſe wild and 
« fooli!h- things,” of which in a few months thoſe 
who credited it “will in their cooler moments be a- 
ſhamed,” and which will foon be remembered only 


It is to this general ſuſpicion that the war itſelf is 
in a great meaſure to be attributed. One part of 
the cabinet, as report ſays, was warmly and decid» 


edly for it from the firſt; and the eagerneis of the 


Alarmiſts in the houſe of Commons in favour of this 


bloody meaſure is well known A Rep ſo fatal to | 


the general intereſts of the country would not, how- 
ever, have been taken in the tace of even 2 feeble op» 
8 out of door. Three publie meetings —at 

ancheſter, W. kefield, and Norwich, prevented the 
RuGan war. But where was oppoſition now to 
come from? Every man that objected to a meaſure 
of miniſters was by this time ſuppoſed to be an ene- 
mM» to the conſtitution ; and he who oppoſed a war 
with France. was openly cried down as a ſecret ally 
of the Jacobins, and as only anxious to ſave them 


This dcſcription of men has not we name that both 
they and their opponents admit—Patriots and Jacebins are 
the party 4cſignations — I chooſe a middle term, and quote es 


" this appellation the authority of Mr. Burke. 
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from the force of our irreſiſtible arm. Profeffions of 
attachment to our own happy conltitution were re- 
garded as of no value, unleis they were accompanied 
with a blind and unlimited confidence in aduiniitra® 
tion; and he only was conſidered as a true friend to 
his country who was ready to put all our bleſſings 
at hazard, by ruſhing madly toi ward into this fool- 
ith cruſade. 


The whole body that aſſociated with Mr. Reeves 


ſeemed to think the ſupport of the war neceiſary to 
the ſupport of the conltitution; and in the hauſe of 
commons Mr Burke, with the peculiar trenzy that 
diſtinguilhes all his conduct, reiter ated che wa: hoop 
of atheiſin, and pronounced Mr. Fox's propoſal of 
attempting to avert hoitilities by negociation, as 2 
Rep that would by neceſſary conſequence expoſc our 
virtuous monarch with little proſpect of eſcape to the 
fate of the unfortunate Louis. + 

It was owing | preſume to the ſyſtem you have 

* and though, as it has ſince appeared, you 


1 The manner in which this ſtrange man 15 inoadvend 
Kis ſovereign into debate at different times is truly cur. 
His conduct in tbis teipect during the regency, when he re- 
preſented tue Almighty as having hurled bim from bis throne, 
and at the time now alluded to, when in the cacets of his l y- 


alty, he cxpreſſcd his fears of his being beheaded arc apparent- 


ly much contraſted, but evidently flow trom the fame itruc» 
ture of mind. A man that could talk openly in the huuſo 
ef commons of the *© king's head being cut ff, is not, how» 
ever, I apprehend, likely to be appointed à lord ef the bed · 
chamber, or even a gen:leman-uther. Mr Burke, it is faid, 
is a poet, and this is true. But there icems about him @« 
phrenzy that is more than poetical---an habitual diſpoſition 
to exaggeration that treſpaſſes the bounds, not of truth only 
but of nature: and an iraſeibility that has no reſemblance to 
any thing to be fcen in rational life, and that impreſſes upon us 
che notion of a mind diſeaſed! In this view of the ſubject Mr, 
Burke is perhaps an object of pity, When his fixg ace net u- 
n him, he h kan to be gentle and hm 
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were at this time actually negociating, you preſerved, 
2 uauticus ſilence, and tuffered the nation to believe 
you thought with Mr. Burke. For the firi time in 
his lite Engliſhmen were in Tympatiy with tlic ex- 
traordinary character, and madneſs became more 
contagious than the plague. 8 

If it were at all proper to argue with men who 
can believe, that the oaly means of ſecu:iny the re- 


verence of the nation for the conſtitution, is tc plunge 


us into all the horrors and miteries of a foreizn 
war, { would point out the conſequences that may 
poihbly reſult trom the rebound ot general ſenti- 
ment; from the union of ſtarving ignorauce, with 
deſperate ambition; and from the prog: eis of po- 
verty, mi:ery, and diſcontent. But I do not think 
it neceſſary at pre et to inſiſt on tuch topics; be- 
cauſe blindly and fooliſhiy as ſuch men have acted 
on their own principles, | believe che ſeaton of de- 
luſion is paſſing, and that Fngliſhinen will be able 
to diſtinguich, under every event, the itubttantiai ex- 
celience of our conititution; and attribute thei: iute 
fe:ings whatever they may be, to then own delu- 
ſion, and the madne!s of thoſe who have milou we 
pub:ic mind. : 

But it may be ſaid that the war is kely to be fort 
and ſucceſsful. and is therefore now to be per ted 
in, however iudiſereetly it may þ :ve been beguu. 

The anſwer to this is not dificult—the war his 
had already all the ſuceeſs that we could hope tor. 
It brought on the inviftm of Holland, and that in- 
viſion is repelled: it has obliged the French to a- 
bandon Flanders—to do that by force, Which they 


were betore inclined to do by negociation: it tus co- 


vered the ſea with our ſhips of war, and male the 
merchantmen both of France and Englund dii:pe- 
pear—an1 finally, after ſevecal hard fought batti.s, 
it has enabled the king of Prutha to lay ſiege to 
Mentz, and the Prince of Cobourg to fit lown be- 
fore Valenciennes.—-- But what is really of impur- 


tance, it bas brought from the French ae offers of 


— 
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What then may be the cauſe why we fo proudly 
and ſullenly (as it is ſaid) rejc& them? 

It may be ſaid that we with to carry on the war 
till we obtain a barrier aguinit the future irraptious 
of the French into Holland or Brabant, and chat 
this being effected, we mean with or allies to reit 
on our arms, and leave the nation to 1cttls its ova 
government. If this be our policy, it were tar bet» 
ter to reſt now. 

The probability of obtaining and of preſerviug 
peace, depends in a great meuwure, on the tems 
which are offered according with natural principles 
of equity. That every nation ſhould k-ep Witt in its 
own confines, and chooſe its own government with- 
out moleſting its neighbours, is a propoſition which 
is agreeable to our common apprehentions of ju- 
itice; and applied fairly and equally to the powers 
at war, it may produce a ſpeedy aid laſting peice. 
But to inſiſt as a groundwork of ſuch a treaty, that 
the Auſtrians ſhall obtain and keep poileſſion oi chute 
ſtrong fortreſſes on the northern frontier, by which 
— France is defended, is to propoſe that which is cquai- 

ly offenſive to the pride, and alarming to the feurs 
of Frenchmen, and which is likely to qccation a va't 
and a fruitleſs effuſion of human blood. Shall we 
conſent (they will cry) that France ſhall be dil mnem- 
bered? Shall we abandon our countrymen of Liſle 
and Valenciennes to the deſpets of Germany? If we 
give up a part of our territory, what ſecurity {lull we 
have that the dividers of Poland will reſt contents 
with aſpart, eſpecially when by poſſefling our ſtroug 
holds they may invade us at pleaſure, and march at 
once into the heart of our defenceleſs country?“ 
Such are the queſtions that will be aſked, aud it mult 
be acknowledged that they are founded on natural 
feelings and reaſonable fears; before theſe are fub- 
dued, many brave man will periſh in the field. But 
if indeed the ſecurity of the Low Countries te our 
only object, why not fortify Namur, Mons, Tenrn'y, 
&c, which the Emperor Joſeph diſmantled, under as 
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Idea (which illuſtrates very ſtrongly th- folly of ar · 
tempting to look far into futurity) that the marriage 
ef his fiit-r with the untortunate Louis would rene 
der a bu: rier needleſs on the fide of France? if thoſe 
f$ortifi-utions which were though: ſufficient againſt 
Louis XIV are not ſufficient agi inſt the proud ie pu- 
blicans, why not erect others? And if bankrupt Auſ- 
tia caunot do this, let us (if we mingle in their af- 
fairs), be taxed to ſupport chem; but let it be tor an 
expenditure that will tc: minate in peace. 

The real intereit of foreign nations is r ot whether 
France ſha!] hve a conſtitution of this or that form; 
it is, th t the ſhali have a regular government ef ſome 
form or other, which may ſecure the faith of treaties, 
and due tubordination to law; and this is the intereſt 
of the people of France themſeives more than any 
other. Why chen, it may be ſaid do they nor ſol- 


lo their intereſt? Becauſe they do not perceive it. 


Andi they are prevznted trom perceiving it by the 
ps: cliure of external war. : 
Revolutions ot government call forth great talents 
and virtues, but they alio too frequently call forth 
2at crimes, Where ali the uſeful ordinances of 
Ko and tociety are broken down, men will rife in- 


oced in ſome degree accordiag to their activity and 
powers. but in a degree too, according as theſe are 


exe:te] without ſcruple or reſtraint. In the enthu- 
fiaitic itats of mind by which revolutions are ac- 


- £orrpanied, great crimes m k little impreſſion on 


the miilmnn, provided they are commited in the ſpi- 
rit of party, and under the appearance of pat: iotiſm. 

Compatiic:n, charity, car.dour, and even a ſenſe of 
Juſtice, are too generally ſwept aw.y in the whirl. 
win. t of pathon and prejudice, and lie buried under 
the wreck of virt ous habits and principles, to re- 
vive in quieter times In ſuch a ſtate of things the 
natural in fiuence of integrity and property, as well 
as the artificial diſtinctions of rank and birth give 
way to the governing power of enthuſiaſm, and men 


alien riie to direction and command from the lo. 
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a ftations by the force of ſtrong talents, and bold 
tempers, and by the buoyancy of heated imagi- 
nations. | | 

Enthuſi ſmm is in ſeaſons of danger felt by virtu- 
eus as well as by unprincipled minds; by the former 
indeed perhaps more than the latter; but in virtu- 
ous minds, wh'le it expands all the gencrous feels 
ings, it dees not deftroy the reliyaiuts of principle 
or honour, even towards antagoviits or enemies, 
and much leis towards thoſe embarked in the ſame 
cauſe. | 


_— 


Revolutions however, in their progreſs, ſtir up 
ſociety more and more, even to the very dregs, and 
b in: forward mo e and more of ignoranc- and pro- 
fli zacy (terms which in political hte are nearly con- 
vertible) into the general mals ot ſeeiing ard vi ace 
tion, in which the national will and the rational. 
force reſide. Men who with to guide this will, and 
direct this force in times of popular commotion, 
muſt part ke of its character, and vary their con- 
duct with the ra,.id changes which the ge. eral ſen- 
timent un {cer70es. But in every great revolution 
this ſentiment has a tendency to become gradually 
worie, and che character of thoſe at the helm muſt 
become worſe allo. In the courſe of this melancho- 
ly progrel> therefore, men of real principle and pure 
honour, who cannot ben | to the opinions ot the ay 
are probably thrown off, or perhaps deſtrpyed, and 
are ſucceeded by other deicriptious each intucceſ- 
ſion more unlike the firſt, til at aſt perhaps the un- 
principled 4 d deſperate obtain unduputed ſway. 

Hence, in our own country, the reiiſtance to 
Charles 1. which was led by Hampden and Faulk- 
land, terminated in Cromwell and Lambert. ard 
. ence the revolution of France, orig'nating with 

Fayette. Necker, and Mirabeau, has dcicende:l into 
the hands of Danton and Roberipierre. * The in- 


»The American revolution may be inflarced as an excep= 
non to this general repreſentation, but improperiy. We mußt 


a * 
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fluence however of men who openly violate the firs 
obligations, as well as the molt palpable intereſts of 
ſociety, is expoſed to continual danger from the ves» 
ry icafoldin,; on which it is raited, and cannot ſur- 
vive that heated and enthuſiaſtic ſtate of mind which 
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firſt obſerve (as was noticed by Mr, Fox in his ſpeech on Nr. 
Gray's motien} that in America, though tbere was a change 
of the governing power, there was no revelution of habits or 
opinions: no ſadden change of principles. It muſt be obſerv⸗ 
eld allo, that the Americans had much leſs of poverty and ig- 
norauce among them (though leſs knowledge no doubt) than 


what is ta be found in England and France, And thirdly, is | 


mutt be obſerved, that ſomething of the ſame kind did actu- 


aily take place in America, as in England and France, though 


certainly in a leſs degree. Round the American Revelution, 
as well as the American character, a falſe glare has been 


throw by the ſplendour of their ſucceſs. The congreſs did 


not, like the natioual aſſembly, expoſe their debates and diſ- 
ſcations to their own people, much leſs to all Europe, but it 
is well known that a party prevailed in it to a conſiderable 
dezr-c, and Waſhington himſelf, if report ſpeaks truth, was 
at one time preſerved in his command by a fingle vote only. 
In the courſe of the revolution many bloody decds were acted, 
the r2:mory of which need net now be revived. But the fol» 
low quotation from the hiſtery of the American revolution 
by Dr. Ramiay, himſelf a member ef the congreſs, will ſhew 
how the morals of the people were affected, and bear teſtimo- 
ny te the author's candour and love of truth. *©* Time and 


* induſtry have already, in a gseat degree, repaired the loſſes 


« ef property, which the citizens ſuſtained during the war, 
« hut b th hare hitherto failed in effacing the taint which 
« was then communicated to their principles, nor can its total 
„ abfutien be expected till a 1 ew generation ariſes, unprae- 
« tiſed in the iniquities of their fathers.” If indeed Dr. 


Ramſay had not acknowledged this, the conduct of the aſſem- 


blies, which were elected immediately after the revolution, 
wou!-l ſufiiciently prove it. By theſe aſſemblies, ſtanding on 


a populer balis (eſpecially by that of South Carelina), aQs 
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extinguiſkes for a time. and for a time only, the feel- 
ings of compaſſion and the ienſe of juſtice, 
Fnthuſiaſm is, from its very violence, of ſhort 
eontinuance : it produces the moſt ciel defolations 
in ſociety : but as Mr Hume has obſerved, „ its fu- 
« ry is like that of thunder and tempeſt which ex- 
% hault themiclves in a little time, and leave the air 
2 more calm and ſerer e than before.“ The accounts 


that we receive of the French ſhew clearly, that they 


are at preſent a nation oft enthuſiaſts: of this their 
very crimes give the moſt decided evidence. Their 
contempt of danger and hardſhips; their utter diſ- 
re rard of ſelf intereſt, and of all the motives which 


influence men in tranquil life; their frantic ſchemes; 


their wild ſuſpicions; their implacability towards 
their enemies; their proneneſs to murder ; theſe 
are the true and exact features of enthuſiaſm, ope- 
rating on minds previoufly degraded by a ſuperſtiti- 
on the molt vile, and by a ſlavery the moſt abject *. 

The more ſiercely this national diſeaſe rages, the 
more certainly it will terminate ſpeedily, provided it 


were paſſed diſſolving the obligations of juſtice in a way as ar- 


bitcary, and nearly as open, as thoſe of the moſt deſpotie wo- 
narch whatever. An experience of the evils reſulting from 
ſuch outrages has reformed both the pyinciples and the prac- 
tiſe of thy, American politicians; and men of honour and in- 
—— 

recovered their preper influence in quicter times, Over and 
above all the circumſtances | have mentioned, the natural 
phlegm ef the American character, compared with the vehe- 


mence aud impetuolity ef the French, was an advantage not . 


tds be calculated. | | 

In Dr. Meore's Journal, various proofs of the truth of 
this may be found—A Sans Culotte preſenting to the Natio- 
nal Aſſcmbly on the 1cth of Auguſt the head of a murdered 
8wiſs, and at the ſame time emptying out of his hat the je- 


wels and geld which be had tound in the Thuillerics, is a 
ſtriking picture of the ſpecies of diſcaſe of mind under which 


the nation labours. 


of them beaten dewn by the revolutien, have 
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be left to itſelf. Society cannot poſſibly ſubſiſt un- 
der the preſent ſyſtem iu France, and the exceſſes of 
the Jacobins muſt ſooner or later produce their deſ- 
truction. The nation, waking from its delirium, will 
ſee the horror of its ſituation, and fly for a refuge 
from anarchy to the conſtitution it has rejected, or 


ſome better regulated torm of government; or per- 


haps to the very deſpotiim it has overthrown. But 
if continued attacks are made from without, this iſ- 
ſue will certainly be prclonged, and may perhaps be 
prevented till the deſpotic governments now in 
arms, every day becoming more poor, and there- 


fore more oppreſſive, ſhall be themſelves brought to 
the ground! 


The great inſtrument of the ſacceſs of the Jaco- 
dins has been the ſuſpicion they have conſtantly ex- 
cited that every triend of peace and ſubordination 
was co: nected with the foreign enemies that are in- 
vading France F A high - ſpirited nation will not 
receive the pureſt of bleſſi gs on compulſion, and 


would reje& the Britiſh contbtution itſelf, though it 


were abſolutely perfect, it preſented on the bayo- 
rel's point. But what boon do the conquerors of 
Poland hold out to chem? What bleſſings do the 
people of Germany offer to their view? Abſolute 
ſubjugation to a foreign torce is the favour and the 
mercy of the rulers; ignorance and ſubmiſſion to 
unlimited oppreſſion is the example of the armed ſlaves 
whom they command. lt is no wonder that a nati- 
on of enthuſiaſts ſnould be inflamed to madneſs on the 

+ The ſtrength of ſuch an inſtrument as this, may be judg- 
ed of Ly the ſucceſs with which it was employed by the A- 
Larmifts here. The friends of peace in this country were ia 
the ſame manner deneunced as leagued with foreign invaders, 
and this was the real ſecret of Mcfirs Reeves, Burke, and 
Co. for levelling the levellers, at the ſucceſs of which conſider- 
ing the men, many people have been ſo much ſurprized. The 


nation was panic-ſtruck, and apprehenſion and credulity go 
- band in hand. . . 
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approach of ſuch invaders, nd ſpurning the dictates 
of reaſon, ſhould con ſider thote. Wh would reltrain 
them, as leagued with theit ene:uie-,and commit theme 
ſelves to tuch only as are as frantic as themielves. 
Hence every attempt to reſtore order to Fi ance has 
been rrultrated by foreign i vaſion; Clermont Ton- 
nerre and Rochfoucauld have been murder ed; and 
Narbonne, Fayette, end Liancourt have fled. And 
hence alto, it is but too. likely, that the ſiege of Va- 
lencierines and Conde willprove the ruin of the brave 
and perhaps honelt inturgents on the banks of the 
Loire. i tow certain the overthrow or the Jacobin 
ſyſtem in France would be. if the nation were lett to 
itſelf, may be gathered, not on'y from the nature 
of that ſyſtem, but from the attempts to overturn it 
in the very face ot'a foreign invaſion; an how ve- 
ry unlikely che allies are to ſucceed in their endea- 
vours to give a conſtitution to France by force (the 
only rational object for which war can be cootinu- 
ed) may be collected, not only from the hi:tory of 
the palt, and trom what has been already mention» 
— ed, but from other conſiderations. | 
Under the preſſure of external invaſion almoſt any 
overnment will hold a nation together ; and every: 
| hk of republican government, however unfit for 
quieter ſeaſons, is at ſuch times productive of great 
energy of mind, and therefore of great national torce. 
The cauſe of this is to be traced to the peculiar con- 
ſequence which a republican government gives to 
the individual, by which his country becomes of 
conſequence to him, and the whole ſtrength of his 
private and public affections in a moment of exter- 
nal invaſion bears on a lingle object the national 
defence. The truth of this might be amply illuſt- 
rated from the hiſtory of the republics of Greece and 
Rome: where may be ſeen al o, what appears ſo ve- 
ry extraor diary in modern times, the moit unboun- 


&cd licentiouſneis and confuſion ig the centre of goe 
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vernment, —_ with the moſt — power 
on the frontiers * 

In times of Paare the exiſtence of primary aſſem- 
blies, ſuch as are uatyerſal in France, ſeems incom- 
patible with the ſafety of eltabliſhed government, 
but in a ſituation like the preſent, theſe wiil be the 
nurſeries of courage, of eloquence, of daring minds; 
by giving every individual an active and perlonal 
intereſt in the ſtate, they will {trengthen its defence 
in an extraordinary manner. The divifion of France 
into diſtricts and departments, eſtablithes within it 
ſo many rival republics, and in this way wili.proba- 
bly produce that high ſpirited emulation between 
neighbouring communities, ſo 2 to inter- 

nal quiet, but to which Greece, when invaded, ow- 
ed its ſafety in the claſſic ages, and perhaps Swit- 
zerland its independence in modern times. 

In the progrels of revolutions it is material to ob- 
ſerve, that talents do nat ſeem to ſuffer an equal de- 
gradation with principles. On the contrary, ſitua- 
tions of continued diffi. ulty and danger have a ten- 
dency to call thera forth (in as far as they are diſ- 
tinct from virtue) more and more, and to ſtreng- 
then and expand them, when found. In long eltax 
bliſhed monarchies, ſach as are ſpread over the con- 
tinent of Europe, rank has the chief or inde<d thg 
ſole influence in beltowing command, and nature in 
beſtowing talents pays no attention to rank. But in 
revolutions, artificial diſtinctions being overtuned, 
the order of nature is in ſome degree reſtored, and 


® In this reſpect, as well as in ſeveral others, France re- 


calls to our minds the ſtates of antiquity. There are inaced 


circumſtances of reſemblance in their firuatiom that might af-_ 


ford room for much curious obſcrvation, and our heſitation 
in applying the experience we derive from Greece or Rome 
to modern France is perhaps chiefly founded on a doubt, which 
at times has appeared reaſonable enough —whether theſe coun- 
tries have contained beings of the ſame kind—whether theſs 
French be indeed men, or ſome other deſcription of anizuals, 
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talents riſe to their proper level, Hence it is that 
revolutions once Jet on foot, have the weight of tas 
lents generally in their favour, It n. ay be objected, 
indeed, that when the tword is once drawn, the iſſue 
depends on military diſcipline and ſkill, and that 
theic will always be found on the {ide of experience. 
Daily oblervation however proves, that the mere 
mechaniim of a ſoldier is eaſily and fpe2aily learnt; 
and the uniform voice cf hiitory tel's us, that the 
qualities of a great general are in an eipecial man- 
ner the work of nature; what ſuperior genius teems 

to acquire the ſooneſt, and what all other men find 
it impoſſible ro acquire at all. Hence, though in 
the beginning of wars diſcipline and eſtablthed 1ank 
have. utual'y the advantage, in the courle of them 
nature and genius always preponderate “. 
| - The application of thete oblervations to the at- 
fairs of France is fo obvious, that it would be ſuper- 
fluous, as well as tedious, to point it out. | 
The impoſſibility of conquering opinions by the 


The whole of theſe obſervations might be illuſtrated from 
aur own civil wars. Deteſtable as Cromwell and hi: aſſoci- 
ates were in many reſpects, they muſt de allowed to have poſ- 
ſeſied very ſuperior talents both in the cabinet and the field. 
In the beginning of the war military experience was entuely 
with the king; but, what is curious, there did not arite one 
good commander on his fide, the gallant Montroſe excepted, 
and he, it way be obſerved, was educated among ihe covenan- 
ters. On the other ſide aroſe Eſſcx, Fairfax, Cromwell, re- 
ton, Lamberton, and Monk. Moſt of theſe had no previous 
acquaintance with military affa:rs. Cromwell, the fiſt cape 
tain of the age, was forty-thrce years old before he became a 
ſoldier. Theſe curious circumſtances hath not eſcaped Mr. 
Hume, nor the explanation of them. Reflecting on this ſub- 
zett, I have ſometimes amuſed myſelf with ſuppoſing what ſort 
of military commanders our political leaders would make, and 
] apprebent they would arrange themſelves pretty much ac- 
cordiug to their preſent order. Firſt rate talents are of uni · 
verſol application. 3 
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Nord, and the dreadful fl: ngiter which the attempt 


% hen perſiſted in muſt neceifarily occaſion, ::ay be 
learnt from the revolution in the low countries, and 
the bloody, trania&tions which were there carried on 
under t',> direction of Alva. If the great maſs of 
the people have imbibed opinions, extermin tion on- 
ly can root them out. Hence the fundamentality of 


the French revolutioa fo much exclaimed againſt 


by the weak and fearful, and fo much dreaded even 
by the enlightened, though it will probably be the 


ſource of long internal ditientions, re:ders it invul- 


nerable by foreign attack. Mr Hume has remark- 
ed the univerſal and extreme rel: 1\tance with which 
men abandon power once poſſeſſed; and you, Mr. 
Pitt, can probably tpeak to this truth from your own 


feelings Well then, Sir, the Sans Culottes have re- 


covered what they call their rights, and may be ſaid 
to be men in power - power newly taſted, after long 
und hard oppreſſion. Whether this power be good 
for them or not is another thing they think it good, 

and that is enough. When once they have obtained 


quiet poſſeſſion of it, they will probably abuſe it, aa 


other men in power have done before them. But 
while it is attempted to be wreſted from them by 


armed force, it will riſe every moment in their eſti. 
mation, and death only will be able to rob them of 


their prize. The revolution of Poland, on the o- 


ther hand, was not a fundamental revolution; and 


it was praiſed by Mr. Burke (a ſuſpicious circum- 
ance) on this account. The truth is, it was a change 
of the form of government, and a partial enlarge- 
ment of its baſis, from which however nine tenths 
of the people of Poland were entirely ſhut out, 
When the king and the nobles thereiote abandoned 
it, the peaſantry abandoned it alſo, and found no 


motive for riſking their lives in defence of bleſſings 


they had not been permitted to taſte. This is the 


| real cauſe of the rapid ſuccels of the confederato 


arms, and not the open plains and diſmantled for- 


treſſes of the country, as ſome have ſuppoſed. The 


„ 
true defence of a nation in ſuch cireumſtances— tha 
only defence that is impregnable, lies in the poor 
man's heart; —that ab. ndongd, the reſt is caſy. 

In viewing this ſubje&, to many couſideratione 
ruth on the mind to ſhew the filly of the preient in- 
vaſion of France, that ! am conipelled to dwell om 
general topics only; otherwiſe I might expatiate on 
the utter incapacity of the Aultrian army to keep 
the field at all without ſupplies trom this country, 
and the impolſivility of our nnding ſuch ſupplies. 
Abje& as the temper of the n.:tion appears, it will 
not, | apprehend, ſubmit to utter tum; and ] pro- 
nounce ccolly, what I have conſidered- decply, that 
nothing but utter ruin can be the coniequel:Ce o Gur 
perſiſting in this copartnerthip with the foily and 
bankruptcy of the continental powers. It is not e- 
nough that we pay, with Englith guineas extracted 
from the labour of our oppretled peaſ entry, the peo- 
ple of Hetfe and Hanover, to fight German battles; 
we muſt ſupport the armies of Aiiltria alſo, and, 
from the wreck of our ruined manutactures, ſupply 
them with tood, clothing. and arms. But what 
conſummates our misfortunes is, that if by our aſ- 
ſiſtance the confederates ſhould ſucceed in their views, 
England will be blotted out ot the tyttem of Europe; 
Holland cannot preſerve her independence a ſingle 
day; a conn.Q&ed chain of deſpoutiim will extend o- 
ver the faireſt portion of the t arth, and the lamp BY 
of Liberty, that has blazed fo brightly in our © Sca- - ua 
girt Iſle,” awſt itſelf be extinguiſhed in the viivertal 

night 5 \ 

The miſchief that is meditated, is of a magni- 


® 1 purpoſely avoid enlarging on this view of the ſubje ct, 

. becauſe | think nothing fo unlikely as the conqueſt of F range. 
It has been diſcuſſed in the Morning Chronicle by a writer un- 
der the ſignatnre of. A Calm Obſerver,” with a- perſpieu- 
ity and force of reaſ#ning that nothing can ſurpaſs. The whole 
ſcries of letters fac exeecd any limilar produd ion of the Eng- 
kb preſs, 5 ö 
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tude that ſeems more chan monal. bnt happily the 
execution of it requires more than mortal force. 
The 1z:.orant and innocent flaves that are the in- 
ſtrumcnts on this occaſion are men—-they muit be 
clothed and fed—--they have men to contend with, 
and are liable to the death they are ſent to inflict— 
they may pertſh by the ſword, by Fatigue, by fa- 
mine, and dy diteuſe The new Alarics that em- 
ploy them are wen allo, weax, ignorant, and more 
tal like the reſt. Death will oon level them with 


the inſtruments of their guilty ambition. In a tew 


years, or perhaps a few month,, Catha: ine will leep, 
liteleis, wir h Joſeph, with Leopold, with Peter the 


Third, New characters leis tinctured with prejudice, 


will receive a portion ot the ſpirit of the age, the 
ſyitems of deſpotiſm be broken, and mortality come 
in aid of reaſon and truth. 

In the mean time it is poſſible than Conde and 
Valenciennes mar be taken, and that the hoſtile ar- 
mies may march into France as before. If puriued 
into their own country, Freachmen will, in all pro- 
bability, continue united; and they will carry on the 
war, when compared to their aſſailants, at little ex- 
penſe. The men are on the ſpat; their proviſions 
arc behind them; mutkets are m their hands; en- 
Thuſiaim in their hearts. The more the nation is 
tompreiſad within its centre, the more will the elaſ- 
ticity of its force and courage increaſe. The in- 
vaders will probably be again compelled to retreat, 
and their retreat will neither be eaſy nor certain: the 
victorious republicans will purſue them, and again 


perhaps diſdaining the reftraints of prudence, puſh 


their conqueſts to the banks of the Rhine. A fingle 
action loſt, a ſingle adion recovered, Flanders; and 
Flanders and Holland will now feel the ſame blow. 
What ſhall ſave Holland if Flanders fall? The 
Colditream you fee are mortal men. Even the three 
princes of the blood-royal of England will not appal 


che fierce republicans Mai care theſe rearers for the 
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game ef Rug? If the danger [| ſtate ſeem at a diſ. 
tance, let it not on that account be diſregarded. E- 
very ſtep the allied armies advance into France, the 
danger ſeems to me to approach; and were they 
within ten le gues of Paris, I thould tremble the 
n.ore for the fate of Amſter dam. 

The opportunity of reſtoring.general peace pre- 
| ſented itſelf at the tine of the congreſs of Antwerp 
Dumonrier had retreated; Flanders was recovered. 


We lid nothing to do but to declare, what muſt E 


think be declared ia the end, that if France will con- 
fre herſelf to her own tgrritory, Je may there ſhape out 
her conſtitution at per ill. Had this been done at 
the time mentioned, Dumourter, not rendered o0d1- 
ous by foreign alliance, would in all probability have 
been able to reſtore the conllitutional monarchy 
and in every event, France, occupied by inteitine 
divifſions, would as it ſeems probable, have left 
Europe in quiet for many years to come. This po- 
licy was ſo clear that a mere child might have diſ- 
cerned it; it did not even require a neguciation with 


the French cabinet, and while it ſecured our beſt in- 


tcreils, it left our honour without a ſtain. 

How then ſhall we account for the 1 elolves of the 
eongreis of Antwerp? We mult unvail the truth. 
The members of this congreis were German prin- 
ces, or their agents; even the repreſentative of 
England there was a German Prince. Such men, 
from their education, are in general ignorant, and 
labour under prejudices, from their ſituation, of a 
deſtructive kind. To 

Military deſpots in their own dominions, they 
feel it their perſonal intereſt, perhaps they think it 
the intereſt of mankind (ſuch may be the force of 


prejudice) that deſpotiſm thould be univerſal. To 


ſuch men the anarchy of France under Jacobin rul- 
ers is not half ſo alarming, as the conſtitution to which 


this may give birth. They are aware that the crimes 


* Shzkeſpear's Tempeſt. | 
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AAing there at preſent are ſufficient to render the 
F.ench naue det Hable among their jubjeds but 
if thee crimes ſhould open the eyes ot the French 
the mielves if out of the mingled wrecks of deſpo- 
tilm and anarchy, a limited monarchy ſhould ariſe 
in Fance as it did in England, or any other form 
of ua free conttitution that 1ecures ſubor dination to 
I. then it is that the French example wilt become 
fir more dei rntive 10 arbitrary governments than 
th 11 arms, and the crowned heads of Germany great 
an! Fuall, will have real cauſe to tremble. +t is 


true if they were enlightned. they need not tremble 
at all; they would dee that arbitrary power is as 


d::iruciive to him that poſleties, as to him that en- 


cores it. But it cannot be expeRted that they ſhould 


diſce n this—the errors of ue : tion blind all but ve- 
ry iuperior minds; and thongh Germany produces 
more princes than all Europe belides, it is not once 
in a century that ihe produces a prince that is a truly 
grent man. * | 

Mr. Fox contends that government is from: the 
peopi-: Mr. Wyndhain that it is only fr the peo- 
ple. Thott phild}..yical diſtinctions are nut attend- 
ed to by the rulers of. Germany, among whom even 
the. word perjde is not to be found heir /u "jets, 
they know are accuſtomed to obedience: the bleſſ- 
ins that low from liberty and property they have 
never experienced. and they are thereſore fit inſtru- 
ments in the hands of arbitrary power Germany, 


* Prederi k the ſecond was an extraordinary man, and it 
hae 1mvſ* many perſons to ſuppoſe how he might have acted 
or. the preſent occaſion, . This however ſeems pretty certain, 
tha; he wou'd not have lain eight month in the neighhour- 
hosd of M-ntz before he fund an epportunity of laying ſiege 
to it. The preſent conduct of the Pruſſian conveys an eulo- 


gium on the talents of that great manarch. beyond the power 


pf 41errzhorg's oratory. As however they conſidered theme 
ſe! res (oerificed Lefore, their preſent backwardaeſ may ariſe as 


: much from ſpleen as from any other cauſe, 


: ( $9 1 g 
it is well known, is inhabited chiefly by princes, nob- | 
les, mnficians, and peat ntry; merchants, manu— 
facturers, and country geutlenien, die le. ci g gel- 
criprions of Engliſhmen, are there almoit Wiki un- 
known. Th: three fit t of theſe cialle- ate, d ring 
war, in their natural clement: and the lan, why He 
tain all the evils and all the on gap ea are a8 et 
too abject and too ignorant to make the oy rings 
dangerous to thoſe by whom then arge Df prefie's.--.. A 
perſeverance in the war will inde-d dat! y Wha? lit- 

tle trade and EDA" Ig es there are in Gera, 
and render their povern'ments (that of Hanover cx. 
cepted, whole military expenſes rc defrayed by Eng- 
land) univerſally baukrupt. Ih- ereditore 01 me 
ſtates will be ruined, but ike expentes of che co irts 
and armies wi'l not perhaps on that accuunt be leſs. 
- The ordinary revenue of a German prise dee 
pends chiefly on the products of the foil, an; ar ad- 
ful mutt be the oppreſſion indeed „eff heile fail. 
The peatantry will be taxed more and mere to 
ſupport increaſing burthens, and the exco tion of 
ſuch taxes will rivet the poverty and ignoranes 
through wich alone theſe barthens are endure 
ed, [t is thus that the tyranny of the rulers and 
the degradation of the people muſt keep equal Pacez 
it is thus that deipotitm forms a natural alliance with 
ignorance ; blaits vary charm of rational nat tre, 
and blunts every feeling of the human heart. hre 
is ileed 4 poi : at which the opprefiion of the mwit 
abj-& b-comes no longer. ſafe — 4 pont to hi hn if 
J rai:take not, che deipotic govern wens of i urope 
ard fait a; Praaching T1 hey have undertaken to 
ſubdue the enemies of kingly government in Frances 
and are ſt king their whole cr- dit on the iifite of am 
undertaking from which acco ding to every human 
appearance, they will return bated and ir aed. NI 
The molt deſpotic governments depend tor thei: et - 14 
litence on pinion as well as the mod free. If tho — 


coneert of princes ſhould be ballled, the prejudices 13 
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of their fubjetts will be ſhaken, and the foundation of 
their ihrones will from that n noment be lor ever in- 
lecure. 8 

Behold then, once more, a criſis which has io of- 
ten occv1red in hiſtory; which has preſented ſo in g- 
quent and ſo awful a warning to rules, and Jus pre— 
ſented it to often m vain! &A government bankrupt 
by its own watle and ſolly; fend ble ins OW ig ſecu— 
rity, and therefore je: alous, irritable, and oppreflive. 
A people already labouring under almoſt intoleraile 
burthens, and gJoomed to fuffer others Nmre heavy 
ſtill-caſting vil willi its prejudie &, the habitual fuye 
with oi and refpect to its rules, and | ubioieg 110.8 


immutable truths which are io dangerous 10 0 ppteſ- 


ſors, and ſemetimes indeed 10 tatal to tholè hö are 
oppreled, Every day the breach widens the word 
at length is drawn and the feabbard cait aw ay. —in 
the Jreantul conflict which follows there is on one 
alternative; the government mult be overturned, or 
the peopes reduced to the condition of beattss We 
cannot have ſorgotten tle cau'es which have produce 
ed the revolutions of Switzer land, Holland, _ 
England—which have. to recently produced the 
wolution of F rance;—the lame cauſes are again con- 
ipiring to thaxe all Europe to its centre, and to ſerm 
a new acra in human attairs. 

What a dreadful infatuation is it which involves 
tne fate of Englichmen in this! impepd: ngruin-—which 
embarks ur commerce, our manufactures, our re- 
venue, perhaps our conſtitution itſelt, the ſource c1 
zul our bleſſings, in this defperate cruſade of deſpo- 
tiſm and tuperitition againſt anarchy and enthuſiaim; 


in the courie of which Ls it terminate, we can 


reap nothing but mis{ortune; and in the iſſue of: 
which we may learn, that no human inſtitution 
can withiland the Lolly of thoſe who acminiter its 
Powers. 

Men of Switzerland, how "I reſpect you! While 
the hurricane ot human paſtions tweeps over France, 


( e 


Italy, and Cermun EF; el-vate:! en „our lofty mourn» 4 i 
Lili) „ YOu are above the rcon ot ie Storm. Se- IF 
cure A pour nadie eue, your fincere patriotiſm. 14 


Jer 1 10, IC Swe ments, VOUD invincible VLG I, | 
VOUr. cternal- hills wen Cal It on cen en tus tones 7 
and Us z citnes Which delelate ne e with CaILLNERW q; + 
and wich pity, and ality; ite * hs LPDY. A067 lien 1 
F. 17 * VCU ma medi ne untwei al eue. Rene ur 11 | 
Þ: tall mis 1.* have CL ONGC 4 this Biuation, had the i { 
ki.cwn low to elumilye ner oldies, ai. DIY alot 2] 
rom viſe Nadnes the Cay . : 
At t! 118 moment the ſeLior ef} nv ame! tcloſes;m \ 
a dead itillneſs prevails. over Ehabnd, the natural j 
conieyue::ce of aftonithment at pred wg eeltructioa | 
aud Oi ttrong } SME violentiy taz Preiied, The Op- oy N 
Pes ſition, dclerted DY ali CG See! % ulNtlenri, Y hote 
1 inds Lave nul ſunicient CON: rchlenſion to dileern 
the tiue intereit of tlicir coun ury, Or Wiiolie nerves 
are oO Weak to bent up age in vulgar prejudice 
has endeatourcd, but in vain, ro diteuy er tlic extent 
of our continental eng igements, or the rel vojacts 
of che war *. Two hundred and eig hity n. enbers, 
„ tanging bellind you, jupport every meature youu pros 
role; and among the whole number, not 2 129 has 
en found to cuguirs of you openly, iu te nume 
and in behalf of the people ot England, how long 
tir patience is endures aid how ar tue Pragrels 
G1 ruin is to extend ? 

Fou have atiumed on this awful occalion the 
whole reipoutbility of public menlures, and your 
character and reputation, I fear, vou mitikingly 
conceive, are wholly committed on che ſuccetsful iſs 
fue of the war. Yeur real lriends mutt Uncerely la- 
ment this on your account; the iiznds ci their coun- | 
try will lament it on account of the (reneral enliami HH 

ties it is likely to produce. The nation, Mr. Pitt, = 
has loved yyou „well not wucly,” a! it is par ty 
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in conſequence of this, that at the preſent moment 
Her r-al i tereſt, are oppoſed to the perional honour 
of him the has truſted and idolized. In this day of 
diltr-% the i3 told to repole in the the conſtitutional 
reſponii'wiity of miniſters. © Pe ſtill ye inhabitants 
& of the it}. thou whom themerchants of Zidon that 
© puis over the ca have repleniſhed.” —Isaian. A- 
las! what will ſilence do? Will the refponſthiiity. 
of mini{ters reitore her ruined trade, feed her ſtarv- 
ing maufaturers; will it replace the huſband and 
father to the widow or tae or plan, or reſtore to the 
aged parent his gallant ion! Will it re-all to life the 
brave men now mouldering in unhallowed earth in 
Flanders, joint-tenants of a common grave with. 
'tole againſt whom they fought? ® + 


„ — —— 5 Z 


If I were bold enmagh to appreciate your political 
life Mr. Pitt, I ſhould: be inclined to allw the outſet 
of it extraordinary merit. The ſentiment of appro- 
bution that attended you was indeed almoſt univer- 
ſal yon were the hope of the good, the pride of the 
wife, the idol of the country. If your official career 
had terminated with the diſcuſſions on the Regency, 
though one of the moit fatal of your miſtakes had 
beca committed before this, it may be queſtioned 
whether modern Europe could have pro duce a po- 
litician or an or1tor more tren. us, more exalted, 

more authoritative ; one witole ambition was up- 


parently more tree from "- Ifithnels; wht affordel to 


hie opponents lefs room for centitre, or gave to his 


friends more frequent oc alt ns of generous triumph 
and honz{t applanſe — he errors that you have fal- 


This aſſecting circymftance is, | am told. literally true. 


+ Sce Mr. Grattog's character ef Lord Chatham, prigied "; 
Bz, Rovertion's 


„„ 

len into, are natural ſor men long poſſeſſed of power 

uncoutrolied; and in imputing them to yo, I ac- 

cuſe, you only ot the weakneiics of human nature. 

It is not neceſlary te à tree people to have rulers ex- 

empt from luch weakneiles; but it is necetiary for 

them to watch and to guard ag ainſt thetc infirmities. 

lt is natural, | believe, for luccetsful anibition to 

ſeek new objeds on which it may exert itſelf Hence 

after you had ſubdued oj-potition in England. you 

iincd forth like ancther riercules in queſt of uew ad- 

\ ventures ;- and truveried the continent of Europe to 

| feck monters whom you might tubyue. You could 

not however but be lenſible, that the reputation ot a 

minuter of trade and finance, which you juitly ob- 

tained, was incompatib'e with chat of a great war 

minuter in the pretend mate of the nation You toœk 

theretore tie middle me; you made prepara: ens ior 

- | - fiyhtiu,y on every occaion, but you turk care nor to 

__ ſtriie. England might perhaps bear che expeme of 

ai ming, but couid not actually go to war; and this 

ſecret, which your three iucc<:iv. arwamens ule 

covered to all Europe. ied Mir theau on his death bed 

to give jou the name of zuinifter prejparatif . 

In men long in pofellion «4 power, iecret ſym- 
pathy (unknown perhaps to themleives) is gra ual- 

ly iirengtheaing 14 favour ot others in the ſame ſi- 
tuation, ad a ſecret prejiidice, amounting per- 
haps at laſt to enniiy, ag int opp: ſition to power 
in every form. Hence the danger you tw to Eng- 
gland in the triumph of the patriots of Holland ver 
the Prince of Orauge, and the ſafety we acquired 
from the ſubjugation of the Duteh by the Prutſian 
ar ns. ſence aiſo the perfect compoiure with which 

you expected the conqueit of France by the eſpots 
of Germany, and the ſud en alarm with which you 
were ſeized, on the rTepu.fion of that i- vaſion, and. 
the overrunning of Flanders by the republ.can arms. 
By the freedom of Brat ant, the conpitiinticon of E'.g- 
Jand might be endangered; but it became the mcre 
ſecure in your eye, it ſbould ſeem, by the extenſion 
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of JdoÞotilſm over every corner ef Turope, and the 
faeces of ff, en baron rooiing out erty as 
well as hcentiouſmels in 1 1 FLCC. 

t is alto to he unhappy prejudices S pony ſituati- 


on tht I atwibute your de int of moderation ot tem- 


. wenns oi the nth jet moment; your all- 
- / 


ing YOUr sicat Wents with the wear judgements and 
vi- gen: D 10 i1% 0 3 4e: Arcon i VOits 417 il our >Imd- 
ls (if bich u be) to the real di gers OL UNS com- 
mer etal nurion on to the * that iafet Ki and ot true 
honoor, which it was no lefs your duty than your 
in ere l t2 pu. bie. 


In Conde as 343 Iating event cf At ich N * 4 itn ie 4s *thoſe : 


cone nel with the Frev: ht reeolutio „ the utmeſt 
calm: cs, as well as covprehention gt mind, is re- 
quire 1 —and more particlarly required it him who 
d:re..ts the affairs f a greit nation. Unhappily 
the qualities are ſeldom found in any ſtation; and 
the, tevobition, {on in part only, bes become the 
objet of wild encomium, or cf bitter reprobation, 
as ih! brejudic es of mer have been affected, or their 
ſfompatines eng. ged. The moit prudent part per- 
hips for one whole political tituation is influenced by 
th: opirins he is ſup pod to hol, is to be filent on 
the ſudject. It is uncertain how this extraordinary 
event may terminate, and its ultim.:te effects on the 
human race cannot yet be aſcertained. At preſent 
however, it is well known, that it in E ngland on- 
ly, but in every part cf Europe, the dreadful exceſ- 
ſes in Paris, and Uewhere, have turned the tide of 
popular ſentiinent and opinion ſtrongly againſt the 
French. Even ur the melt leſpotic governments, 
the people at prelent ung their chains, and tyranny 
itſelf is fecure. Can it chen be ſuppoſed, that in 
England there is any ſerious langer f from the con- 
tagion of French principles; in Er gland, where the 
conſtitution is ſo ſibtantially; good, and the people 
fo loval and united? The theological and ſectarian 
prejudices of different and oppolite kinds throngh 
which the affairs of France have been viewed, have 


(- 6} : 


indeed contributed molt fataily to bewilder the un- 
deritanding, and to enflame the prejudices of Eng- 


liſhmen; and. to theſe is to be imputed in a great de- 


gree, that moſt ſingular delufion—that the ſafety of 
our conſtitution has depended on our riſking al} our 
bleſſings in this moſt fruitleſs, expenſive and - bloo- 
dy war. That deluſion (for ſuch [ conſider it) is 
now I hope nearly over; and peace, which is the ge- 
neral intereſt, will ioon, I doubt not, be the uni- 
verſal wiſh. Every conſideration calls loudly for it; 
and it may be much more eaſily obtained now 
when our enemies are humbled and the people of 
England are ſtill patient and ſilent, than at a future 
period, when the invading armies may be checked 
or repulſed, and the nation is become openly impati- 
ent under the expenſe and ruin of the war, A man 
of your ſagacity will eaſily diſcern, that in times like 
the preſent, the gale of popular opinion is conſtantly 


ſhifting the point whence it blows, and will fee that 


it: cannot be truſted to carry you forward in your 
preſent courſe, in the face of great and increafing 
obſtacles. | | 

The preſent ſtate of affairs in this country, and on 


the continent of Europe. forms a ſubje& too inte- 


reſting to be left without relutance—but far too ex- 
tenſive to be thoroughly inveſtigated within thelimits 


of a letter like this. The events of the day that is 
paſſing are likely to affect every portion of Europe, 


and in their conſequences, the condition of the hu- 
man race throughout the habitable earth. Many of 


the „ bearings and ties“ of this important ſubject 1 


have been obliged to neglect, and others I have on- 
ly glanced at; for I write on the ſpur of the occaſien, 
andi under difficulties and interruptions of various 
kinds. Should what I have written have the for- 
tune to reach you, you will ſee that it 1s addreſſed to 
you more in ſorrow than in anger,” and on that 
account alone that it is not wholly unworthy of your 


regard. But | would farther perſuade myſlf that 


J ſuggeſt topics for * reflection, by impreſ- 
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fin g on your mind the progreſs of the var. ſyſtemz 
. Europe: the correſponding progreſs of 
the tunding- ſyſtem; the criſis which this laſt has in 
ſoine countries reac hed, and is every where ap- 
proaching; and therprobable as well as certain ef- 
ſects of this on our own commercial nation and on 
mankind at large. 

Hitherto you have taken it for granted, that 
though there is a certain point of depreſſion to which 
the commerce of this country may fink in conſe- 
quence of the war, yet that from this, as in former 
wars itwill na urally return. I have ſuggeſted to you, 
that this ſuppoſition is dangerous, as well as falla- 
cious, from the increaſed progreſs of our debts and 
taxes, from the locking up of the capital of our ma- 
nufactures in foreign debts, and from the growing 
poverty as wellasthe general bankruptcy that ſpreads 
over Europe, in conſequence of the continued preſ- 
ſure of the preſent war. I have not Rated to you, 
under this head, the effects of a rapidly ſinking re- 
venue, or of the emigration of our people to Ame- 
rica; becauſe theſe conſiderations are ſo extremely 


| * that they cannot be mentioned without grief 


and alarm, and m ay form, of themſelves, a very 
ample ſubject for ſeparate diſcuſſion. . 

Mr. Dundas told us, in the houſe of commons, 
that our commercial diſtreſſes aroſe from our extra- 
ordinary proſperity, and boaſted that all the world 
united with us in the war againſt France. I have 
thewn that his affertion is 2 poor ſophiſm, and his 
boaſt a ſubject of ſorrow and apprehenſion. 

Mr. Wyndham exprefſed his acquieſcence in the 
loſs of our commerce if we might retain cur conſtitu- 
tion, and this perilous war has been often defended 
by yourſelf, your followers, and a great part of the fla- 
tion upon the ſame ground. I have made out to. you, 
what I know not how, as chancellor of th: the exche- 
quer, you can well be ignorant of, that our comme: ce 
and our conſtitution have a moſt intimate dependence 
on each other; and that when the union is formed by 


5 


ET 1 


twenty-four millions of taxes, tythes, and poor-rates 


an d iwo hu dred and fifty inillions of debt, they may 
be contidered as embarked in the i. me adventure, 
and as likely to periſh in the lante ito: in. 

How the wa: cummenced I have endeavoured to 
explain, and you will confider in your Calmer mo- 
ments, whether you real'y exe ted „our.elt to pre- 
ſei ve p:.ace by uegeoclation, i end of procurug it 
by arms; a: d to what pre fit you have α Nn d, the ha- 
neit affection of your ccunt ry en tor their con titu- 
tion and king, and the generous indignattn with 
which they ſurveyed the madneſs, and brutality of 
their neighbours. , | 
On variou- occaſions during this bloody contelt 
L have ſhewa that the peace 1 Europe was in our 


power; that it was in our power re: ently on the re- 


treat of Dumourier, and after we ourtelves h. d taſ- 
ted the calamities of war. Why it was rejected you 
mult yourſelf explain ;—[ have deſcribed the con- 
greis at Antwerp, and am no farther maſter of the 
ſubject. 8 | 

The views that you conceal cannot be aſcertained, 
but what you have actually performed is not liable 
to miſapprehenſion. I have ſuggeſted to you, that 
you have united Engliſhmen in the intereils and in 


the councils of thoſe who formed the treaty of 


Pillnitz; who retain Fayette in chains; who were 
the real caule ,of the triumphs of the Jacobin 
party in France over limited monarchy; who are 
in f.& the pretext that the preſent anarchilts 
have employed, and will employ, to juſtify their 
deiperate proceedings; and who by their recent con- 
duct in Poland, have given ſuch proof: of their am- 
bition, as well as of their power, as mult fill the 
heart of every friend of his ſpecies with horror and 


alarm. That the deſtroyers of the conſtitution of 


Poland can be friendly to our own the model on 
which it was formed, no one will- believe. 1 hey 
are the deadly foes of liberty throughout the 
worlds and 1 might have ſhewu you, that in 


1 

the deſtruction of our revenue and commerce, the 
bulwarks will be removed which ſecure us from 
their overwhelming force. I might alſo have point- 
ed out the dangergof ſending our army to fight un- 
der their banners, and our princes to aſſociate in their 
councils; but there are ſentiments of ſerious alarm 
which a lover of his country muſt deeply feel that 
in this ſeaſon of deluſion it may be dangerous to 
utter. 

Of the two motives for continuing the war, „ſecu- 
rity and compenſation, I have conſidered that which 
alone I can underſtand, the former, and have ſhewn 
that the attempt ro take and to ſeparate from France 
its frontier towus on the north, is full of difficulty 
and hazard and that while it may render the war 
doubly bloody and deſperate, it can afford no ſecu- 
rity beyond what might be obtained from fortifying 
Auſtrian Flanders, already in our power. The true 
ſecurity to this country ariſing ſrom the ſettlement 
of the French government, I have endeavonred to 

fkew is not promoted, but abſolutely prevented by 
the preſent invaſion, which, ſhould it be repelled, 
may leave unfortified Brabant, as well as Holland, 
an eaſy conqueſt to the republican arms. 

n the feartul tragedy which is now acting on the 
theatre of Europe you have unhappily made Eng- 
land one of the perſons of the drama, and the cannat 
but” act a part of unparalleled importance. You 
have aſſu ned the direction of this part to yourſelf, 
and before parliament again meets. the hopes and the 
fears of the eulightened. and the real intereſts of at leaſt 
the preſent race of mankind, may be at iſſue on your 
ſingle eounſels. More than one falſe ſtep you have 
already made the precipice is directly in your path, 
that leads to inevitable deſtruction. | know the 
temptations aud the difficulties of your ſituation 


we will forget the paſt, but if you advance, how 
ſhall yon be f rgiven? 


In conſidering the aſpect of the preſent times, I 
am ſometimes affected with deep melancholy; yet I 
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am not one of theſe who deſpair of the fortunes of 
the human race. Through the thick clouds and 
darkneſs that ſurround us, I diſcern the workings of 
an overulling mind. Superſtition I know is the na- 
tural offspring of ignorance, and governs in the 
dark ages with a giant's ſtrength. Unaſſiſted reaſon 
is 2 feeble enemy: oppoſed to ſuperſtition, reaſon 
in days of ignorance, is a dwarf. In the order of 
providence, enthuſiaſm ariſes to reſiſt ſuperſtition— 
to combat a monſter with a monſters force. What 
did Eraſmns in the days of Luther? What would 
Lowth have done in the days of Wyclife, er Blair 
in thoſe of Knox? In the councils of Heaven, mean 
and wicked inſtruments are often employed for the 
higheſt purpoſes. The authors of the reformation ' 
were many of them ignorant, fierce, and even bloo- 
dy © but the work itſelf was of the moſt important 
and molt univerſal benefit to the human race, The 
deſpotiſm of prieſts then received its death-wound, 
and the deſpotiſm of princes has now perhaps ſuſtain- 
ed a ſimilar blow. Pure religion has ſurvived and 
improved after the firſt; the true ſcience of govern= 
ment may improve after the laſt, and be built every 
where on the ſolid foundations of utility and law. 
Before ſuch happy conſequences enſue, dreadful 
commotions may indeed be expected ver Europe, 
commotions which England, and perhaps England 
only may, if ſhe is wiie, eſcape. The preſent ge- 
neration will probably be ſwept away before the 
intellectual earthquake ſubſides; but thoſe who ſuc- 
ceed them, will, I truſt, find the air more pure and 
balmy and the ſkies more bright and ſerene, 
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